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TUITION-FREE CONCEPT OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 

FINDINGS 

1. The committee finds that, contrary to popular opinion in Califor- 
nia, public higher education in this state is not free by any means at 
the present time, and there is even serious doubt as to whether it is tui- 
tion-free. This is true because the University of California and the 
California State Colleges include in their incidental and materials and 
services fees, charges for items normally thought to be of an “instruc- 
tional” nature. Since tuition is defined as a charge designed to cover 
the cost of instruction, to the extent that these so-called fees cover such 
costs, they constitute a partial, although unacknowledged tuition. 

2. In addition to direct, out-of-pocket costs, we find that there are 
substantial living and foregone earning costs involved in the attend- 
ance at a California public institution of higher education. 

3. Because of the heavy financial burdens involved in attending Cali- 
fornia’s “free” colleges and university, we find that the upper and 
middle income segments of the California population are represented 
in attendance at the state university and colleges out of all proportion 
to the representation from the lower income levels. In effect, we find 
that California’s “tuition free” poliey--as presently constituted - sub- 
sidizes the education of students able to pay for it but does nothing for 
insuring a higher education opportunity for those students unable to 
pay. In short, we find that the statements made in recent years by, many 
public and university officials, that California’s higher education sys- 
tem assures equal opportunity to all, regardless of their financial abil- 
ity, not to be based on fact. 

4. The committee finds that resident student fees at California’s pub- 
lic institutions have increased sharply in recent years, and we suspect 
that this is true in part because of fears on the part of higher educa- 
tion officials that if this were not done, the Legislature would itself im- 
pose a tuition charge. 

5. We find that nonresident students at these public institutions are 
charged a significant amount of tuition, which fairly represents the 
cost of instruction, but that overly large numbers of them then have 
this tuition waived. We believe that a small number of out-of-state tui- 
tion waivers are reasonable, but not to the extent that such waivers be- 
come numerous and thereby result in a lowering of educational qual- 
ity, and state tax dollars available, for California resident students. 

6. The committee finds that state scholarship funds are not nearly 
numerous or generous enough to make more than a small dent in the 
need for financial help to assist needy and able college students to con- 
tinue their schooling. We further find that the need for subsistence 
grants — in addition to present scholarship funds which may cover tui- 
tion, fees and books only — is pressing. 

7. We find that far more intensive effort is needed on the part of 
state government and the public institutions themselves to induce stu- 

(9) 
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dents from economically depressed environments who may have the 
capability to succeed in college (even though they may not have the 
necessary secondary school grades) to enroll in our public institutions. 
The number of such students now enrolled in California higher educa- 
tion is shockingly low, and these statistics indicate a tremendous loss 
of talent to California and to the nation. We believe that the federal 
government’s “Project Upward Bound,” implemented under a less 
well-known provision of the Economic Opportunity Act, marks a be- 
ginning in recapturing some of this lost talent. 

8. The committee finds that the concept of a moderate tuition charge 
for California higher education lacks the dire consequences predicted 
for it by many public officials and university and college leaders, and 
may even have beneficial effects of evening out the socioeconomic dif- 
ferences among students at the state’s public colleges, provided that 
sr.ih a moderate tuition is combined with substantial increases in schol- 
arship and subsistence funds available to needy students. In addition, 
we believe that the concept of a moderate tuition, with all or a portion 
to be waived depending upon student and/or family income, should be 
closely studied. 

However, because such a policy would have important implications for 
occupational talents — the supply of, and demand for, the skills pro- 
duced through a higher education — ^in California and in the rest of the 
nation, we suggest that much more serious and objective study is 
needed before such a policy is adopted here. 

9. The committee finds that a plan of deferred tuition, payable after 
graduation on a var^ng basis dependent upon income of the graduate, 
while attractive on its face, could create serious administrative prob- 
lems for state government, and far more serious difficulties through a 
possible upset of the balance of occupations and professions which grad- 
uates might seek to enter. 

10. Regardless of the merits of a moderate tuition charge, the com- 
mittee finds that it would not produce the large new state revenues 
which some of its advocates predict it would, particularly if it is com- 
bined with increased scholarship funds and/or tuition waivers. We be- 
lieve that henceforth tuition should not be looked upon primarily as a 
revenue raiser, but rather as an equalizer in terms of educational op- 
portunity. 






RECOMMENDATIONS 
The Committee Recommends That: 

1. Because of the overriding and as yet unanswered questions of the 
effect of a moderate tuition charge on the mix of occupational skills 
produced by a higher education, together with unsolved problems of the 
effect upon supply and demand of certain essential professions, which 
have greatly varying income expectations (such as teachers, medical 
doctors, public health specialists, engineers, etc.) the question of the 
institution of a moderate tuition charge in California public higher 
education should be deferred until it can be studied in depth by the 
Joint Committee on Higher Education of the California Legislature. 
It is our understanding that the macroeconomic study of higher 
education in this state planned by this joint committee is directed at 
answering some of these questions, and that consequently this study 
should be allowed to proceed to its conclusion before the Legislature 
makes a final determination on the tuition question. 

2. Future increases in the incidental fee of the University of 
fornia and the materials and services fee of the California State Col- 
leges should be reported to the Legislature through the education 
committees of the Assembly and the Senate prior to their adoption by 
the regents and trustees, together with a factual breakdown of the 
composition of such fee increases and a justification therefor. Legisla- 
tion to this end should be enacted by the 1967 Legislature. 

3. Legislation should be enacted by the 1967 Legislature to fulfill 
one major unimplemented provision of the Master Plan for Higher 
Education which would provide that a program of subsistence grants 
be made available, in addition to the present state scholarships, to 
award winners on the basis of their financial need. Such a program 
should be administered by the State Scholarship and Loan Com- 
mission and should be instituted initially on a pilot basis with no more 
than 500 such subsistence grants awarded each year, to be financed 
with an initial state appropriation of approximately $250,000. 

4. Action should be taken by the Legislature to provide support for 
the inducement of qualified students from lower socioeconomic levels 
to enroll in public higher education through the enactment of legislation 
similar to Assembly Bill 2830 (Soto) of the 1965 General Session which 
would create a “college opportunity grant scholarship program” spe- 
cifically aimed at this group. We note that this legislation was en- 
dorsed by the State Scholarship and Loan Commission in 1965, and is 
financially responsible in that it proposes a program initially limited 
to 250 such grants annually, at a state cost in 1967 of $80,000. 

5. Proposals for a deferred tuition, payable after graduation on a 
variable payment plan dependent upon the graduate’s earning capac- 
ity (similar to AB 600 — Collier, 1965 General Session), should not be 
adopted because of the serious administrative difficulties and financial 
hardships which such proposals might cause, together ■mth as yet un- 
known effects which such plans could have upon inducing students to 
enter higher paying occupations in favor of lower paying ones, and in 
recognition of the “negative dowry” effects which such plans could 
have. 

( 11 ) 
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TUITION-FREE CONCEPT OF PUBLIC HIGHER EDUCATION 

IN CALIFORNIA 

Introduction 

The major ejfforts of this subcommittee during the 1965-1967 bien- 
nium were devoted to the first thorough legislative study of the effects 
which the adoption of a formalized tuition charge for public higher 
education might have upon that education system and the state as a 
whole. To that end a series of public hearings was conducted by the 
subcommittee in various parts of the state, substantial staff studies 
were made, and respected higher education leaders, scholars and econ- 
omists were called upon to assist in the deliberations. 

The committee has concluded, after the submission of considerable 
evidence on both sides, that the imposition of a formal tuition charge 
in California public higher education — while it certainly lacks many 
of the dire effects predicted for it by many people — would be unwise 
at this time. In making this major recommendation, we do not fore- 
close the possibility that at some undetermined time in the near future — 
after further study — California might be warranted in instituting 
such a charge, provided that it is moderate and selectively applied 
depending upon a student’s financial status. However, the broader 
implications of tuition — especially upon the mix of occupational skills 
produced by our institutions of higher learning — ^bear much closer 
scrutiny than this subcommittee was able to give. In this sense, we note 
that the eloint Committee on Higher Education, established by the 
1965 Legislature to study the development of the Master Plan for 
Higher Education, is apparently embarking on precisely the economics- 
based type of study which we have in mind. We have, therefore, con- 
cluded that this joint committee should be allowed to complete its 
report to the Legislature at its 1969 session before any final action is 
taken relative to the establishment of a tuition charge for California 
public higher education. 

Nevertheless, we hope our study dispels many of the myths which 
are current regarding the dangers and the benefits inherent in the tui- 
tion concept. We have also proposed several substantive programs aimed 
at insuring more equal entry for students from all economic and^ racial 
backgrounds into the mainstream of public higher education in this 
state. We urge the 1967 Legislature to take early action on these recom- 
mendations. 

The Master Plan for Higher Education approved by the Kegents 
of the University of California and the State Board of Education 
in 1960 contained the following statement : 

The two governing boards reaffirm the long-established principle 
that state colleges and the University of California shall be tui- 
tion-free to all residents of the state. 

In the six years since this formal approval, the tuition-free policy for 
resident students has been questioned on several oecilsions. For ex- 

( 13 ) 
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ample, bills to establish a deferred tuition program were introduced in 
the State Legislature in 1963, 1964, and 1965. Although these measures 
did not pass either house of the Legislature, their introduction indi- 
cates serious interest in the possibility of instituting a resident tuition 
to help cover the costs of California higher education. Introduction of 
this legislation also raises many corollary policy questions concerning 
tte results of California’s free tuition policy, the sociological impact of 
imposing a resident tuition, and alternative courses of action available 
to the Legislature. 

The 1965 proposals were referred to the Assembly Committee on 
Education for interim study. By way of further introduction, it is 
important to note that while most of the arguments for aud against 
instituting tuition are expressed in economic terms which appear 
si^ceptible to relatively objective analysis, the final resolution of 
these arguments will necessarily be subject to the philosophic orienta- 
tion of the decision makers. The reason for this is that juxtaposition 
or the relative economic and social gains of higher education to society 
and to the student discloses, on the one hand, the costs of higher 
education to society can be considered a financial investment that has 
produced a substantial addition to national income and general wel- 
fare, and, on the other hand, the costs of this same education to the 
student generally have been reimbursed in future lifetime earnings 
and/or social position. 

What Is Tuition? 

An important distinction must be made at the outset between stu- 
dent tuition and student fees at California’s higher education institu- 
tio^. Tuition is generally defined as a charge collected from students 
to be applied to cover the direct costs of classroom instruction. Student 
toes are collected to cover expenses other than the cost of instruction. 
Although there is presently no charge for tuition for residents of the 
state who are enrolled as undergraduates in the regular academic 
ses^ons of any of the state’s public higher education institutions, 
students are required to pay several toes for services which are inci- 
dentol or auxiliary to classroom instruction. As might be anticipated, 
we have foimd substantial confusion in maintaining the distinction 
between tuition^ for instructional costs and fees to cover noninstruc- 
tional costs. This confusion is evident in expressions and writings of 
students, the parents who pay these toes, and in the opinions of 
some ou^of-state writers on the tuition-free policy in California. Much 
of this confipion may be directly attributable to some historical frag- 
ments of tuition in California. For example, from 1933 to 1953 the 
state colleges openly charged a small “tuition” fee, and statutory 
authorization for a limited tuition charge ($25) has been carried over 
(Education Code Section 23753) from the organic act establishing 
the ‘first state college in 1862. ’The university charged tuition only 
dunng^ its initial months of operation in 1869, but the Education 
Code continues to carry a vestigial reference to a “rate of tuition” 
to be determined by the regents (Education Code Section 23051). 
Moreover, both the university and the state colleges now allocate a 
portion of their incidental fee income, collected from both resident 
and nonresident students, to laboratory and other instructional mate- 
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riaU which might otherwise be considered as part of direct teaching 
expense and, therefore, tuition. In this sense, then, there is now a par- 
tial tuition in these institutions. Despite the confusion over the dis- 
tinction Itotween tuition and student fees to cover noninstructional 
costs, it is still noteworthy to remember that present fees charged 
the California resident undergraduate for regular seadon public 
higher education are intended to cover only costs for the addition 
or continuation of noninstructional services to the student. 

Tuition is charged a number of categories of students attending 
California's higher education institutions. Some graduate students 
(e.g., medical students) pay a form of tuition in that they are assessed 
additional fees to cover portions of tlie costs of special materials 
necessary in their study. The extension and summer session programs 
at both the university and state colleges collect a per-unit student 
charge intended to cover the full costs of these programs (except for 
a Email state contribution to university extension). J uni or colleges 
maintaining classes for adults may charge tuition for these classes as 
provided by Education Code Section 5757. Confusion sometimes 
arises concerning the ''out-of-district" tuition junior colleges assess 
to cover the cost of education of nonresident student. However, such 
payments are not assessed against these students but are 
against the tax-collecting authority of the area in whi^ the student 
resides. The actual amount and the payment procedure is negotiated 
between the junior college district or county in which the student re- ^ 
sides and the junior college district he wishes to attend. This method of 
pulling together appropriate revenues and costs has not been used to 
eliminate or reduce the nonresident tuition charged the out-of-state 
student, but it appears to be at least theoreticaly possible. In 1965, Sec- 
tion 23758.2 of the Education Code was enacted to permit the state col- 
leges to enter into interstate college agreements for the exchange of stu- 
dents so the students do not have to pay nonresident tuition at either 
state's institution. 

Nonresident Tuition 

By far the largest category of students paying a tuition charge for 
California public higher education is the out-of-state "nonresident" 
student. Education Code Sections 23054, 23756, and 25505 in essence 
define a resident student as one who has been a bona fide resident of 
the state for at least one year immediately preceding the opening day 
of the semester during which he proposes to attend a state college, 
junior college, or the university. Those students who are not "resident 
students" under this definition must pay a tuition charge to cover 
"average teaching costs." The Master Plan for Higher Education de- 
fined teaching costs : 

"... to include the cost of the salaries of the instructors involved 
in teaching for the proportion of their time which is concerned ] 

with instruction, plus the clerical salaries, supplies, equipment, and 
organized activities related to teaching." | 

^ Generally, tte nonresident tuition at all three segments of public i 

higher education is set with reference to the instructional costs per stu- ! 

dent. With reprd to the university and state colleges, the master plan 1 

defined these instruction costs as not less than the state's contribution 
to the average teaching expense per student. 
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Since the repeal in 1961 of the $500-per-year statutory limit on non- 
resident tuition at the university (Education Code Section 23053) the 
regents have increased this tuition several times to the present $800 
per year. A minimum nonresident tuition of $360 per year for state 
colleges is prescribed by Section 23754 of the Education Code. The 
Board of Trustees of the State Colleges is empowered to increase its 
nonresident tuition and has done so. State colleges presently $Jiarge 
out-of-state students $600 per year and foreign students the legal 
maximum of $255 per year. In 1963, Section 25505.5 (now 25505.8) of 
the Education Code was enacted and directed the State Board of Edu- 
cation to set, year to year, a nonresident tuition on a uniform “cost of 
instruction “ basis for all the state’s junior colleges. The 1965-66 jun- 
ior college nonresident tuition has been set dt $309 per year for 30 units 
of classes (i.e., $10.30 per unit). 

The preceding facts concerning nonresident tuition should be read 
with some supplemental qualifications. First, there are many oppor- 
tunities for nonresident students to avoid paying the tuition charge. 
All three branches of higher education are empowered to grant waivers, 
several statutory exemptions from the charge are available, and the pos- 
sibility of obtaining financial help through student aid programs is 
rapidly expanding. 

In fact, as the nonresident tuition has been increased, there has 
been a general corollary increase of opportunities either to void or re- 
ceive assistance in meeting this charge. Legislation in 1965 did some- 
what reduce these opportunities by a percentage limitation on the num- 
ber of nonresident tuition waivers available (Budget Act of 1965). 
Secondly, as evidenced by Table 1, nonresident tuition increases dur- 
ing the past decade have not halted a continual increase in the percent- 
age of nonresident enrollment to total enrollment. This is not to say that 



TabI* 1 

NONRESIDENT TUITION-ENROLLMENT TRENDS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 



Year 

(fall semester) 


Nonresident 
tuition fee 


Nonresident 

enrollment 


Total 

enrollment 


Col. (3) as 
percent of (4) 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(6) 


1964 


300 


3,949 


36,273 


11.2 


1966 


300 


4.482 


38,694 


11.6 


1966 


300 


4,944 


40,313 


12.3 


1967 


300 


6,488 


42,039 


13.1 


1968 


400 


6,068 


43,478 


14.0 


1969 


600 


6,289 


44,878 


14.0 


1960 


600 


7,267 


49,169 


14.8 


1961 


600 


8,278 


64,267 


16.3 


1962 


600 


9,360 


68,616 


16.0 


1963 


600 


10,727 


64.604 


16.6 


1964 


600 


12,010 


71,267 


16.86 


1966 


800 


N.A. 


79,449 


N.A. 



N.A.: Not ATailable at this time. 

I Source: The University of Califomk Office of the University Dean of Educational Relations* Berkeley. 
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thesG tuition increases have not had an impact upon the socioeconomic 
composition of nonresident enrollment. In fact, it is generally conceded 
that any increase in costs of education which is not accompanied by 
some form of student aid, waiver of tuition, etc., will adversely affect 
those students from low income families. The figures for 1965 will be 
of more than passing interest since both the largest rise in nonresident 
tuition is in effect this year and tuition waivers have been limited for 
the first time. 

The fact that nonresident tuition is calculated with reference to in- 
structional costs” and that the nonresident student also pays the “non- 
instructional ” fees assessed all students does not mean the nonresident 
student is no expense to the state. The reason for what cursorily ap- 
pears to be no discrepancy lies in the fact that all functions carried on 
by lii{?her education institutions are not included within the definitional 
purview of “instructional” and “ noninstructional. Thus, expenses 
for such items as capital outlay, research and administration are not 
generally covered by any student charge revenues. The largest num- 
ber (12,010), as well as the largest percentage of nonresident enroll- 
ment to total enrollment (16.85 percent) exists at the university, l^t 
the estimated revenue from nonresident tuition will_ cover less than 25 
percent of total university expenditures related to instruction of non- 
resident students during 1965-66.» The 1965 legislation reducing the 
waiver allotment for each campus will only slightly affect this percent- 
age since the estimated average cost per student for instruction-re- 
lated university expenditures is $1,867 and the nonresident tuition 
charge is $800 for 1965-66. 

On the other hand, the number of nonresidents and the percentage 
of nonresident enrollment to total enrollment at state colleges and 
junior colleges is substantially lower than for the university. And the 
estimated average cost per student to instruction-related expenditures 
at these institutions is also much lower than that of the uniyepity, so 
the nonresident student pays tuition which covers a much higher per- 
centage of the state college and junior college expenditures related to in- 
struction of their nonresident students. 

Fourthly, nonresident tuition, as well as resident tuition policies, must 
be considered in comparison to similar fees charged by other sta^s in- 
stitutions and private institutions. The interstate and intrastate flow of 
students is obviously affected by tuition and fee charges at many edu- 
cational institutions within the United States. 

Student Costs 

California’s tuition-free policy does not mean that education is pro- 
vided at no cost to the student. We have found that for both resident 
and nonresident students, there are a number of types of fees designed 
to cover at least a portion of the cost of providing specific services to 
the student. The levels of most of these fees are shown in Table 2. 

The incidental fee at the university, or the materials and services 
fee as it is called at the state colleges, is intended to cover the direct 
costs of student health services, counseling and testing, housing serv- 
ices, job placement services, diplomas and certificates, and laboratory 
and other instructional materials. For the university, the incidental 

1 Analysis of the Budget Bill, Report of the Legislative Analyst to the Joint Legislative 
Budget Committee, 19C5 Regular Session, p. 3B2. 
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TflU* 3 

BASIC STUDENT FEES FOR TH« YEAR 1965-66 





University 
of California 


California 
State Colleges 


Junior 

colleges 


Incidental fee or materials and services fee 
Parkins __ _ 


S200 

16-72 

800-968 

6-10 

6-25 

11-30 

1-10 


$76\ 

9A 1 




Room and Board 


450-830 

e 


glO 


Application Fee : 


40lr-7450 

/VO 


Student Union Fee.— 


O 




Student Activities Fee 


10-25/ 

1-6 


on 


Transcript, petition and Penalty Fees... 


0-2 



Source: 1BC3 Report of the Legulntive Anulyrt-Anulyiii of Budget Bill, page 208; and 198(MI0 cataloga of the coUeget. 



fee is also expected to meet deficits in intercollegiate activities, sub- 
sidize certain student cultural programs, and provide for the amorti- 
zation of proposed capital outlay for new student facilities, including 
student health, recreational, and intercollegiate athletic facilities. The 
university’s incidental fee has risen from $120 to $220 over the four- 
year period from 1961-62 to 1964-65, in large part because of the 
university ’s decision to finance a greater portion of the cost of student 
centers, cultural activities and recreational facilities from this source. 

As was mentioned earlier, there has been much confusion over both 
the incidental fee and the materials and services fee. Whether a mean- 
ingful distinction between “tuition” and “fee” can be maintained 
appears to be moot in the minds of many — both tuition and fees 
represent an expense to the parent and student which must be borne 
in order to utilize the state’s higher educational facilities. The esti- 
mated allocation of the university’s incidental fee revenues for 1965- 
66 is approximately 20 percent for capital outlay and debt services, 
and 80 percent for student services, cultural activities and recrea- 
tion. At the state colleges, revenues from the materials and services 
fee are budgeted at approximately 40. percent for instructional operat- 
ing expense (expendable classroom supplies and materials and labo- 
ratory expenses) and 60 percent for student services. If a tuition were 
charged resident students, it appears highly desirq.ble to alter the 
present status of the incidental fee and materials and- services fee, 
or at least to clarify the definitional delineation between fee and tui- 
tion — if such a distinction is to be retained at all. 

The junior colleges do not charge a fee similar to the incidental or 
tile materials and services fee. They are authorized to charge up to 
$10 per year for student health and for the use of parking facilities. 
Few, if any, junior colleges have student health services at this time. 
Both the university and state colleges levy a direct charge for the 
use of their parking facilities. At the university this parking charge 
vanes greatly among campuses according to the availability of nark- 
ing facilities. . ^ 

The figures in Table 2 for room and board are for the residence 
halls, when available, at the various public campuses. These figures 
do not necessarily reflect the average paid for room and board but 
only indicate the approximate cost to the student for the use of the 
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school-provided faoiUties. Only 13 of 75 junior ooUeges have any 

cessing costs for initial admission applications, 

activity fees primarily for the construction and operation of student 

centers and support of intercollegiate athletics, ^ 

tion, and various penalty fees charged to cover the 

costs created by the late registrant, requests for ®®^®7L 

scripts, dropping or adding classes, etc. Very few of the junior col 

Obii^L^^thfpre^ced^ of student 

el“ o“nlV'"olon^^^^^^^ \direetly 

lev^Zn the sLdent by the state’s educational institutions. However, 
iny consi^^^^^^^ th"^ tuition policy i\Californ a must 
the total direct economic burden borne by the student »“d/or his 
narents The on-campus resident student at the university can expec 
to sCd almost per year for his fees, living expenses, books 

and^supplies, and limited social life. The same student »t either a 
junior cSlege or state college will spend between $1,400 »nd $1,600 to 
cover similar expenses. The student who commutes to a 
of the three segments of public higher education wiU ®P®“^ 

$400 and $600 less than his on-campus counterpart. These ftgures 
Lmpare with the statewide average for private higher education in- 
stitution student expenses of about $2,700 per year. The v r g 
student in California will be able to save from summer earning be- 
tween $300 and $500 to apply against his expenses for the next school 
year. It should be noted that all of these expense »nd earning 
figures are considered in determining the availability and amount of 
any loan or scholarship funds offered each student applying for such 

assistance. 

Earnings Foregone 

From a purely economic point of view, some would argue that 
living expenses such as room and board, clothes, laundry, etc., should 
be excluded from the costs of education to students and P“®^^^ 
on the rationale that young people have ^®^» 

sheltered whether they are in school or not. To the extent the pre- 
ceding estimates for expenses per student include 
view W be correct, but it certainly is incorrect to assume that pmg 
to school requires no greater outlay for living expenses than subsistence, 
if the student is to receive the full measure of fomal education 
offered to him at the higher educational institution. However, there 
is one expense seldom formally recopized in computmg costs of edu- 
cation to students but considered by many economists as a proper 
cost of higher education— the contribution to national income and 
the students’ personal incomes which /oung P®.®P^® 
garnered if they had been working instead of studying. This is a real 
cost not only .to the students but to the economy which is deprived 
of a production, roughly measured by the students foregone earn- 
ings, when part of the potential labor force is in school. 

This concept of earnings foregone as a cost of education is extremely 
important to a thorough analysis of higher education finance. As one 
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example, if earnings foregone were excluded, studies of lifetime earn- 
ing differentials associated with levels of education indicate a very 
high rate of return for what college students have been paying for 
their education w'hen this rate is compared to the return on alterna- 

inclusion of earnings foregone in the estimates 
of all costs of education (including both public and private schools) 
reduces education’s estimated rate of return by almost 60 percent. 

Considerable economic literature has been published to aid in devel- 
oping careful techniques for selecting appropriate data for the calcula- 
tion of earnings foregone. Theodore Schultz, a pioneer in the field of 
measuring economic benefits and costs of education, offers one set of 
estimates of earnings foregone per student.^ Schultz estimates in 1956, 
that a college student’s foregone earnings amounted to 
$1,943 for the months he spent in school. From the standpoint of the 
individual student and his family, this cost is a real expense of higher 
education in addition to the direct costs of fees, tuition, living ex- 
penses, etc. Considered from the point of view of society as a whole, 
earnings foregone represent a loss in national income which must be 
accounted for as an investment in the future. 

The Benefits vs. the Burdens of Higher Education 

Pew would doubt that education is beneficial to the individual and 
to the state as a whole. However, estimates as to both the degree to 
which higher education produces these benefits and the specific bene- 
fits received by the individual in contrast to the state remain con- 
troversial. Herein lies a good portion of the discussion over tuition vs. 
tuition-free: since education benefits both the individual and the state 
as a whole, should both bear the burden of the cost of education and, 
if so, in what proportion to each other should each bear this cost? 
Answers must obviously come from the decision maker, but it is helpful 
to classify the benefits received by the state and the individual student. 

Higher education may benefit the state in any number of ways, but 
for clarity , four general classifications are suggested. First, the poli- 
tical institutions in the United States are founded upon the belief that 
the electorate will be intelligent enough to make informed decisions 
on matters it faces. California is especially committed to this educated 
electorate. Widespread use of the initiative and referendum necessi- 
tates an intelligent electorate. The complex problems created by this 
state’s phenomenal growth demand an informed, educated citizenry. 
As our problems become more complex, a college educated electorate 
becomes a greater asset for California’s progress. 

Secondly, in recent years higher education has become a major vehi- 
cle to upward social mobility. Providing accessible higher education 
opportunities for all individuals to reach their full potential neces- 
employment in the state as well as social well-being. 
Thirdly, higher education provides a laboratory for research to 
achieve more informed solutions to the state’s problems as well as pro- 
viding the state with its potential future leaders. 

Fourthly, the state’s economy progressively improves as more of its 
citizens receive college education. Heretofore, the analysis of economic 
growth has involved the study of land, labor and physical capital— i.e., 

* Nelson B. Henry, ed,, part 2, Social Forces Influencing American Fducation, 1961. 
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the conventional factors of production. However, growth in these fac- 
tors does not explain either why the national income has been increas- 
ing at a much higher rate than the combined amount of land, man-hours 
and stock of reproducible capital used in producing income, or why 
there continues to be substantial increases in real earnings of workers. 
At least one major source of such economic growth is the effect of 
schooling upon the productivity of human effort. Edward F. Denison 
in “The Sources of Economic Growth in the United States and the 
Alternatives Before Us” (New York: Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, 1962), estimates that 21 percent of the economic growth of 
the United States between 1929 and 1957 is attributable to the increase 
in schooling of the labor force. According to Theodore Schultz, this 
increase in amount of schooling per membei' of the labor force ac- 
counted for an increase in national income between 1929 and 1956 of 
at least $25.7 billion. 

The importance of higher education to the state’s economic growth 
is also evident from labor force distribution statistics. Without review- 
ing in detail the literature on this subject, it will suffice to point out 
the type of growth, as well as the pace of growth, of the nation and 
state will depend upon the composition of the personnel supply availa- 
ble in the future. The trends are toward employment requiring higher 
education backgrounds. Thus, for the state to benefit from such em- 
ployment trends, the state must offer more and more opportunity for 
higher education. We have found that few of the advocates of imposing 
a tuition charge at California schools and colleges have taken this factor 
into consideration. Such a study is beyond the scope and ability of 
this committee, but we strongly believe that thorough study must be 
given to the effects of tuition on the type of skills and professions 
represented in the California economy before tuition is established. 
Clearly, if tuition resulted, for instance, in a drastic reduction in the 
number of students entering premedicine or predental work (where 
tuition based upon cost of instruction would be comparatively high) 
in favor of a sharp increase in the numbers of students entering busi- 
ness administration (where tuition would be lower), its imposition 
might not be advisable. This matter should be thoroughly investigated 
by the Joint Committee on Higher Education before a tuition is im- 
posed. 

Finally, the state benefits from higher education in a number of im- 
measurable ways which are perhaps best described as “consumption 
benefits” by Burton A. Wcisbrod, “Education and the Investment in 
Human Capital” ‘{Journal of Political Economy, Supplement, October 
1962). Such benefits as “present well-being,” “cultural participation,” 
“intellectual reinforcement of moral values,” etc., are included in this 
general classification of consumption benefits. Weisbrod points out that 
the state benefits from consumption benefits because in practice, much 
of the future consumption benefits of schooling is “captured” by 
others in that a person ’s schooling presumably improves the well-being 
of his neighbors, his employer and co-workers and is generally diffused 
in society. Of course, the most direct monetary diffusion of the benefits 
of higher education to the society is facilitated through the govern- 
ment, since the usually higher income of the more educated portion 
of the society may come under the levy of one of the taxing powers. 
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For the most part, the benefits of higher education to the individual 
parallel the benefits mentioned above as accruing to the state. The in- 
dividual student benefits financially, as does the state, and the student 
receives many noneconomic benefits similar to the state’s political, so- 
cial, cultural, etc;, benefits. 

The noneconomic benefits of higher education that accrue to the stu- 
dent are intangible and perhaps immeasurable, but are, nevertheless, 
wal and are considered by the individual in evaluating his education! 
Higher education gives the individual a great amount of social mobil- 
ity, allowing him opportunities for higher employment positions. Ac- 
coriUng to a study by C. A. Anderson in the Amenom, Journal of 
Sociology, Vol. 66, 1961, pp. 360-70, this mobility benefit has proved 
especially valuable to youth from lower socioeconomic backgrounds. In 
addition, a higher education is increasingly regarded as a prerequisite 
for attaining personal goals such as social prestige, lifetime pursuit of 
^Itural interests, and a substantial basis for successful family life. 
Weisbrod defines and classifies a number Of higher education benefits. 
Generally, he discusses benefits such as increased job flexibility, addi- 
tional schooling opportunities, abilities to save expenses because the in- 
dividual can do things himself (e.g., make out one’s own tax return), 
and the security gained from attaining higher skill levels. 

In addition to the noneconomic benefits, the individual student gen- 
erally attains a higher lifetime earnings level by obtaining a college 
degree. Herman P. Miller of the U.S. Bureau of the Census produced 
one of the more recent comparisons of education and lifetime earnings 
shown in Table 3. 



Tabla a 

EDUCATION AND LIFETIME EARNINGS: MEN 
(Earnings from age 18 to 64) 


Highest grade completed 


Earnings 


All educatioa groups 


$220,000 

143.000 

184.000 

212.000 

274.000 

293.000 

386.000 

466.000 


Elementary School: 

Less than 8 years. 


8 years _ 


High School: 

1 to 3 years 


4 years.. 


College: 

1 to 3 yearB-„_. 


4 years __ 


6 years or more. 





Source: Baied on I960 census « 
And Publio Welfare on Bills 



Congress, 1st Session, hearings before the Committee on Labor 
listing to Equal Employment Opportunities, July and August 1963, p. 835. 



However, the averages shown by Table 3 conceal wide variations in 
income. The fact is that many fail to profit financially from their 
higher education. For example, the income pattern for those with one 
to three years of college parallels that of high school graduates rather 
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than college four-year graduates. There are great variations in earnings 
among the professions and between men and women. And a s^dy 
by Miller using 1950 census data shows that education has less effect 
upon income for nonwhites than for whites. It should 8'lso.^ be remem- 
bered that education is only one of many factors determining income. 
Even without a college education, superior intelligence, better home en- 
vironment and greater social and economic opportunities, can result ui 
higher earnings. However, recent studies by James Morgan and Martin 
David in “Education and Income” {The Quarterly Journal of Eco- 
nomics, August 1963, pp. 423-37, conclude that : 

“. . . education remains a powerful determinant of earnings. The 
effect of education on earnings is not a fictitious result of spurious 
correlations involving other factors like parental influences.” 

Of course, the benefits of higher education to the state and the indi- 
vidual are not obtained without corollary sacrifices and costs to both 
the state and the individual student. It is axiomatic that every benefit 
has a corollary burden, but it is not so well recognized that both the 
state and student carry the higher education burden. Nor is it always 
remembered that the education burden has an infinite^ number of eco- 
nomic and sociologic effects, depending upon the socioeconomic^ com- 
plexion of the particular individual or segment of society which is 
called upon to carry this burden. Therefore, it is necessary not only to 
consider what the burden of education is, but also who should ^oidder 
it if it is reallocated or as it increases in the future. 

This report is not intended to present an exhaustive survey of higher 
education fihancing in California. Several recent reports, mentioned in 
the following text, have considered the subject in detail. Here, the com- 
mittee’s purpose is to only outline briefly what appears to be the fac- 
tual basis for a consideration of the state’s higher education burdens. 

Generally, the costs of public higher education are home by the state, 
local school districts, and parents and/or the students. The state’s Gen- 
eral Fund is the primary dollar contributor to the state colleges and 
university, while local school districts in large part support the public 
junior colleges. 

The primary sources of state revenues used to support higher educa- 
tion are those taxes channeled into the State General Fund. Under the 
existing tax structure, the proportion of General Fund revenue from 
each state tax category is shown in Table 4. Basically, these taxes 
are regressive taxes, as shown by the combined “percentage take” 
figures correlated to the income levels of taxpayers shown in Table 6. 
It should be noted that the regressive nature of these state taxes is 
probably understated in Table 5 since the federal income tax take was 
discounted from income before the effective tax rate was computed. 
The unusual upturn for the $15,000 and over bracket in Table 5 is a 
result of the highly progressive federal income tax drastically lowering 
the income figures — thus, the progressive state income tax appears to 
take an increased percentage of the net income. 

Table 5 is comparable to Table 6 which illustrates the regressive 
nature of the local property tax that supports the junior colleges. 
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fabi* 4 

STATE GENERAL FUND TAX REVENUES 
(in millions) 



Taxes, fees, etc. 


Estimated 
revenues, 1966-66 


Distribution, 
in percent 


Sales and use^.. 


$1,022.1 


42 


Tobacco 


174.0 


7 


Alcoholic beverage 


78.0 


3 


Personal income 


392.2 


16 


Bank and corporation 


423.0 


17 


Inheritance and gift 


113.1 


5 


Insurance 


103.3 


4 


Horseraoing 


39.6 


2 


Other sources - 


92.2 


4 


Totals, General Fund 


$2,437.4 


100 



Soaice; State of California Support and Local Aeoistanoe Budget for the Fiscal Year July 1, 1065, to June 30, 1066, 

p. A*0. 



fabl* 5 

EFFECTIVE TAX RATE (STATE GENERAL FUND) BASED ON FAMILY 
PERSONAL INCOME AFTER FEDERAL INCOME TAXES 



Effective tax 



Income bracket 



rate per SlOO 
(combined taxes) 



Less than S2,000. . 

52.000- 2,999.. 

3.000- 3,999.. 

4.000- 4,999.. 

6.000- 6,999.. 

6.000- 6,999.. 

7.000- 9,999.. 

10.000- 14,999.. 

- 16,000 and over 



$4.41 

3.62 

3.74 

3.22 
3.32 
3.64 
3.36 

3.23 
6.84 



Source: Assembly Interim Committee on Revenue and Taxation, Taxation of Property in California (staff report to 
the oommitte^, December 1664. 



Tables 5 and 6, derived from the staff report to the Assembly Com- 
mittee on Revenue and Taxation, “Taxation of Property in California,” 
December 1964, indicate that those taxes which finance public higher 
education in C^ifornia are especially regressive in their combined im- 
pact. It thus appears the lower income classes are bearing the greatest 
burden in financing the public costs of higher education. The “Master 
Plan for Higher Education in California 1960-1975” recommended 
that the state, through its General Fund, undertake 45 percent of the 
junior college expenditures by 1975. Such an undertaking may signifi- 
cantly reduce the burden on those in lower income brackets if the re- 
gressive local property tax now supporting junior colleges were re- 
duced. However, reduction or elimination of the property tax would 
not remove all the burden from the lower income classes, since most 
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TabI* 6 



EFFECTIVE TAX RATE (PROPERTY T^) 



Income bracket 


Effective tax 
rate per $100 


- — K 


$0.21 




10.44 




0.05 




7.00 




7.42 




7.03 




6.10 




5.01 




6.63 







Dource: AaBemmy inwrira 

the committee) I December 1064. 

of the taxes supporting the General Fu^ are also regressive. 
tion, the regressive nature of General Fund taxes indicates 
increase in lifetime earnings attributable to higher education probably 
is not recaptured by state taxes as a reimbursement to the public tor 
its investment in higher education. This, of course, is not to say s c 
increased earnings are not recaptured by the progressive federal in- 
come tax, to the extent federal revenues are returned to support state 

^^Ara^tane of’ reference for evaluating the combined state and local 
tax burden carried in California, the Coordinating Council for Higher 
Education made a comparative study of the efforts and b^ 
a number of other states.^ The comparison with nine populous “gn in- 
come states indicated that California in 1961-62 exceeded six of thein 
in its overall tax burden. Since mos<^ of these states have much ot 
their higher education carried by private institutions, a second group 
of 10 states was selected, all of which are similar to California in their 
preponderance of higher education enrollments accommodated in pu^ 
lie institutions. All of this second group exceeded California in their 
overall tax burden, but three failed to match California s effort in 

public higher education expenditures. , , j i. j • 

The preceding discussion of the state and local tax burdens incurred 
for higher education is not exhaustive in two respects, hirst, i P*’®‘ 
sents a very simplified outline of what the state and local districts 
now face in financing higher education and, therefore, ^ does not 
touch upon a number of important financing items, such as the use ot 
bonding to finance capital outlay. Secondly, it does not include the very 
important burden placed upon the state by 

of the potential labor force is in school — i.e., productivity foregone 
because young people are in college. In the preceding section on stu- 
dent tuition, fees, and expenses, the concept of earnings foregone was 
mentioned as a “cost” to the student. It is important at ^ 

recognize that this same “Earnings foregone represents a burden 

8 An Evaluation of the Tuition-Free Principle in California Public Higher Education, 
May 1966. P. 19. 
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on the state’s economy, as well as the student’s income, since the state 
foregoes an increment of production whenever members of its noDula* 
tion are not in the labor force. 

course, the state does not shoulder all of the burdens of higher 
education. The student and his family are confronted with a number 
of economic adjustments and sacrifices whenever college education is 
sought. The actual expenditures incurred by the student at a public . 
higher education institution have been discussed previously in this 
report. The important concept of earnings foregone has been mentioned 
several times previously in our report. What is of primary importance 
in considering the burden of higher education on the student and/or 
his family is who actually incurs the student’s higher education ex- 
penses, and what is the economic position of those who pay for these 
expenses. The answers to these questions are crucial and considerable 
attentKm must be given them if a reasonable decision on tuition poli- 
cies in California higher education is to be made. Fortunately, a major 
study has been made by Edward Sanders and Hans Palmer for the 
California State Scholarship Commission.^ 

rt Sanders and Palmer study was based on a survey of some 6,200 
Cahforma undergraduate resident students attending the various seg- 
ments, both private and public, of California higher education. Parents 
percent of the questionnaires on behalf of their dependent 
children and self-supporting students responded directly to the remain- 
ing 23 percent. Prom these response figures, it is evident the burden 
of the student’s expenses falls upon his or her family, though Sanders 
and Palmer do indicate there are a great number of self>supporting 
students. Thus, it is important to note the income levels of families 
with children in college in evaluating the incidence of financial burden 
placed upon these families. 

Table 7 indicates that almost 55 percent of the parents of college 
students had incomes between $8,000 and $20,000 annually. 

The median value of their incomes was between $11,000 and $12,000 
a year, placing these families very definitely in the more affluent 
portion of California’s population. As indicated by Table 7, about 22 

nnn of children in private univemties had incomes 

of $25,000 or more, and over 50 percent had incomes of $14,000 or 
more, making this the wealthiest group of college patents. The next • 
most affluent groups were the parents of students in the private col- 
leges and private denominational colleges. While the families of the 
students at the university appear to have a similar income distribu- 
tion to that of the parents of students in nondenominational private 
colleges, the lowest income group ($0 to $1,999) at the university in- 
cluded five timra as many parents as did the private colleges. In per- 
centage, the university’s low income group exceeded all other higher 
education ^gments. Parents of junior college students are shown as 
the least ^uent ^oup since about 23 percent of these parents had 
incomes of below $6,000 a year and there were fewer j uni or college 
parents m the upper brackets. 

The income distribution for the self-supporting segment of student 
enrollm ent m California is shown in Table 8. 

* The Financial Barrier to College Attendance <n California, 1954. 
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T«M* 7 



PARENTAL INCOME DISTRIBUTION 



Income class 


IS 


State 

college 


University of 
California 


PHvate 

University 


Private 

college 


Private college — 
Denominational 


t 

1 

1 


4-year 

Special 




percent 


percent 


percent 


percent 


percent 


percent 


percent 


$0-$l,999 


1.6 


.7 


2.9 


.5 


.5 


.7 


1.4 


2,000- 3,999 


6.2 


3.3 


2.0 


1.3 


2.9 


4.1 


3.6 


4,000- 5,999 


15.4 


10.0 


7.4 


4.9 


5.8 


8.7 


7.2 


6,000- 7,999 


19.0 


16.6 


11.0 


6.5 


11.7 


13.9 


13.1 


8,000- 9,999.... 


16.4 


16.8 


12.9 


10.1 


12.4 


16.4 


10.8 


10,000-11,999 


13.9 


19.5 


13.1 


10.4 


13.3 


14.5 


10.0 


12,000-13,999 


7.0 


10.5 


11.2 


11.7 


13.8 


12.8 


8.1 


14,000-19,999 


10.7 


12.7 


20.0 


16.7 


18.0 


10.3 


13.5 


20,000-24,999 


2.5 


3.2 


6.5 


12.5 


7.3 


5.9 


9.0 


25,000 and over 


4.0 


4.4 


11.6 


22.7 


11.9 


10.7 


19.9 


No reaponse 


3.1 


2.4 


1.3 


2.8 


2.2 


2.1 


3.6 



I cuice: CaIif<Hmi» Stats Soholanhip Commiidon. 
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STUDENT INCOME DISTRIBUTION 



Income class 


Junior 
1 cc^ege 


State 

college 


Univertity of 
California 


Private 

University 


Private 

college 


Private college — 
Denominational 


1 

r 

1 

1 


4-year 

Special 




percent 


percent 


percent 


percent 


percent 


percent 


percept 


$0-$l,999 


3.4 


8.0 


11.9 


2.3 


4.2 


9.0 


7.3 


2,000- 3,999 


8.8 


14.2 


19.0 


7.0 


12.5 


21.2 


12.6 


4,000- 5,999 


17.6 


19.6 


24.4 


9.3 


25.0 


12.1 


18.9 


6,000- 7,999 


25.1 


18.9 


17.9 


16.3 


8.3 


12.1 


22.1 


8,000- 9,999 


15.9 


12.0 


9.5 


9.3 


25.0 


12.1 


11.6 


10,000-11,999 


10.3 


11.3 


4.8 


4.7 


4.2 


15.2 


8.4 


12,000-13,999 


6.2 


6.2 


4.8 


4.7 


0 


3.0 


4.2 


14,000-19,999 


4.1 


4.0 


3.0 


18.6 


4.2 


3.0 


5.3 


20,000-24,999 


2.1 


2.9 


1.7 


0 


4.2 


( 


9 


1.1 


25,000 and over 


1.7 


1.1 


.6 


14.0 


4,2 


3.0 


3.2 


No response 


4.7 


1.8 


2.4 


4.7 


8.3 


6.0 


5.3 



Source: California State Scholanhip CommiaBions 



The affluence of parents of college students is shown by a comparison 
between the percentages in Table 7 and those in Table 9, which shows 
the 1962 estimated income distribution of all families with children. 
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fail* 9 

CHILDREN AND INCOME 1962 



Income 


1 

CbUd 


2 

Children 


3 

Children 


4* 

Children 


0-$1,000.. 




1.0 


- 1.3 


1.4 


1 7 


SI, 000- 1,999.. 




4.0 


2.7 


2.9 


1 . f 

3 .3 


2,000- 2,999.. 




4.6 


3.2 


3.3 


4.3 
6.8 

9.3 
11 0 


3,000- 3,909.. 




6.2 


4.7 


4.7 


4,000- 4,900 




8.2 


0.9 


7.1 


6,000- 6,000.. 




10.3 


9.8 


10.3 


6,000- 6,999.. 




11.6 


12.6 


13.1 


13 2 


7,000- 7,999.. 




11.1 


12.7 


13.1 


11 8 


8,000- 8,999.. 




0.6 


11.0 


10.9 


A A • O 

9 5 


9,000- 9,000.. 




7.3 


8.4 


8.4 


7.3 

6.3 

3.7 
2.6 

1.7 

1.3 


10,000-10,900... 




6.1 


6.5 


6.3 


11,000-11,900 




4.6 


4.7 


4.6 


12,000-12,000 




3.0 


3.0 


3.2 


13,000-13,000 




2.3 


2.4 


2.2 


14,000-14,999... 
16,00&-19,000 ' 




1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


20,000-24,000 
26,000 and over. 




7.8 


8.4 


7.0 


6.4 



* Four and more children. 



In comparing Tables 9, 8 and 7, it will be noted that self-supporting 
students tended to reflect the pattern within the general population 
more closely than did the parents of non-self -supporting students. 
This IS probably true because self-supporting students generally are 
drawn out of the general income distribution since so many of the 
junior coUege members of this group will be older people with estab- 
lished households. 

Probably the most important overall conclusion that can be derived 
from the straight tabulations of the preceding income distributions is 
that it costs a great deal more money to attend college than is com- 
monly thought. This is particularly true of certain aspects of the state 
system. The pattern in the university and the state colleges indicates 
th^ families will have to be making a considerably larger sacrifice 
and have to be at a higher income position than was hitherto thought 
necessary for their children to attend these institutions. This has been 
sho^ to be true at all levels and segments of higher education ac- 
cording to the Sanders and Palmer report, since their survey showed 
a high correlation between the income level of the parents and the 
amount of cash support provided the student. 

Parental support patterns for the university were similar to those 
at the private colleges and denominational colleges — cash contribu- 
tions over $2,000 a year came from a considerable number of those 
lamihes with incomes over $12,000. At the private universities, the 
parental contribution of those with incomes over $14„000 a year was 
somewhat higher. However, in all segments of higher education, the 
proportion of families contributing more than $2,000 a year drops off 
very steeply even among the very high income groups. 
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In the state colleges, famiUes with incomes of over 
also made contributions to their student children of over $2,000 per 
year. Among the junior colleges, the incidence of high pontributions is 

not as great as it is among private schools, the ^th^^uDer 

leees. However, apparently many junior college families at the upper 
end of the income spectrum find it necessary to contribute something 
in excess of $1,000 per year to their student members. 

Perhaps the most significant parental support patterns are those o 
families m the low income brackets. Among the few 
the $4,000- to $6,000-a-year bracket for the private 
majority are contributing more than $1,200 a year to their childre 
education. This is a striking amount to be extracted from incomes of 
this level. A great effort by low income families is also found at the 
state colleges and junior colleges. Some 13.6 percent of state college 
families and 15.8 percent of junior college families with incomes be- 
tween $2,000 and $4,000 a year claimed contributions between $400 and 

$800 per year to their student children. 

Thus, despite what may appear to be relatively low fees at public 
institutions, substantial cash contributions apparently have been re- 
Quired even from low income families of students at those institutio s. 
In addition, by comparing cash contributions to incomes, it seems 
clear that the parents of junior and state college students are making, 
on the whole, the greatest effort relative to their income. 

For the economic growth of the state to continue, and for ^ 
being of the society to increase, the committee believes it will be neces- 
sary that the economic barriers to these low income fam^es be lifted 
No matter what decisions are reached concerning student tuition, any 
solution must be sought in context of the wide 
consequential financial burdens now existent among 
hopeful of a college education for their children. Steps have taken 
to alleviate these burdens by instituting the various loan program 
mentioned in the next section of this report. However, ® f V 

California State Scholarship Commission’s report indicate a relatively 
small proportion of students (less than 10 percent during July 1, 
1963 to February 1, 1964) were assisted by these loan programs. 

For these reasons, and particularly with reference to Jhe shod^^ 
low percentages of students attending the University of ^ , 

the Sate colleges from low-income backgrounds, we hpe 
that the 1967 Legislature give immediate consideration to a Proposal 
which would provide “educational opportunity grants to children 
from low-income families in an effort to induce these P®^®^ 
public higher education. Such a proposal, similar to AB 2830 of the 
1965 session, would provide grants to such persons irrespective of 
their college grades, provided they show academic promise. A draft of 
thig legislation is included as Appendix A to this report. 

Student. Financial Aid 

Whenever tuition is discussed, an obvious concern is raised on 
of the low income family child who has the academic, but not the finan- 
cial ability to attend college. Most often the eounterargument to this 
real concern is that some financial aid can be made 
dent, thu^ enabling him or her to attend an educational institution. 
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regardless of any tuition that institution imposes. Though California’s 
public higher education institutions are formally committed to a tuition* 
free policy, there are still the financial burdens of college as discussed 
in the preceding section of this report. To overcome or alleviate these 
burdens, there are a number of alternative aid programs available at 
California colleges. None of these programs are exclusive, and many 
students find it necessary to combine several of them. Most of the means 
of student financing are not exhaustive, and' most students supplement 
whatever aid they receive by some limited employment. 

More students than ever before are members of the labor force part 
time during the school months and full time in summer. About 75 per- 
cent of student enrollment in California institutions holds some sort of 
job during the year to augment their parents’ contribution or student 
aid for their education. These working student patterns are most pre- 
dominant among undergraduate students. In the case of graduate stu* 
dents, part time or full-time employment is not the primary source of 
income, although it does play an important role. The “worldng stu- 
dent” has been given an additional boost in recent years through the- 
federal “work-study” program. With the president’s signature on the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, institutions of higher education are to 
receive 90 percent of their costs in providing students part time employ- 
ment, primarily to those from low income families. California’s esti- 
mated share for 1965-66 should be about $8 million. 

In addition to some type of employment, the student has many loan 
sources to see him through the non-income-producing college years. 
Loans to students, infiuenced in large part by the federal I^EA stu- 
dent loan program, have becTi increasing in supply at all segments of 
California higher education. Generally, the availability of loan funds 
to the student is based on need and, with respect to NDEA loans, on 
the student’s major. In some cases, academic standing is also a consid- 
eration for granting especially''desirable loans with very lengthy repay- 
ment periods. Bepayment terms vary among types of loans, as does 
the total amount available. Cosigners are usually required on all loan 
notes. 

By far the largest type of loan, and generally with the most favorable 
repayment terms, is the NDEA loan. The NDEA funds provide 
well over 70 percent of all student loan money available to California 
students. The 1965 Higher Education Act expanded the major qualifi- 
cation categories, thus enabling more students to have access to these 
funds. By and large, NDEA funds are still somewhat restricted to 
those who plan to teach and those studying in ph3rsical science fields. 
Most of the state’s colleges have their own student loan progr am a, 
many of which are now being oriented toward students not covered by 
NDEA moneys. 

While undoubtedly the NDEA program has been an important stimu- 
lus to the development of student loans, certain changes in administra- 
tion of loans by the individual institutions have contributed. Pub- 
licity given to the advisability of a college education, even on borrowed 
money, and the practice of college financial aid officers of spreading 
available aid through combinations of scholarships, jobs, and loans 
have obviously expanded the use of student loans. Also, state actions 
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through creating higher education assistance corporations and guar- 
anteeing commercial loans have increased the availability of loans. 

A new boost was given student loan programs by the federal govern- 
ment’s passage of the Higher Education Act of 1965 and the Legisla- 
ture’s enactment of AB 56 in 1966. Among other things, this act 
includes a “low interest insured loan’’ program authorizing advances 
totaling $17.5 million through fiscal 1968 to assist in establishing or 
strengthening the reserve funds of state and private nonprofit student 
loan insurance programs. Advances will be made to the state program 
and, for any year the state program is not comprehensive, to private 
nonprofit programs to the extent necessary to enable students in every 
eligible institution to be covered by an insured loan program. In addi- 
tion, a federal insurance program is authorized on a standby basis if 
adequate state and private plans are not reasonably accessible to stu- 
dents in every eligible institution of higher education. It should be 
noted that prior to AB 56 California did not maintain a “compre- 
hensive” public loan program. 

The new federal-state program provides special assistance for low 
income families by subsidizing a portion of the interest on their 
children’s loans. For students from families having adjusted family 
income of less than $15,000 the federal government will subsidize all 
of the interest while in school and 3 percent thereafter ; for stu- 
dents from families having higher incomes there will be no interest 
subsidy, but the insurance would cover loans to such students. These 
interest subsidies will be available for federally insured ' loans and 
for loans insured under state and private nonprofit programs which 
meet specified standards, as well as loans made by state programs. For 
the first two years of the program, the interest subsidy will be avail- 
able for state and private plans which insure loans charging no higher 
than 6 percent annual interest on the unpaid balance and requiring 
repayment to begin no earlier than 60 days after the student ceases 
his course of study. 

In light of such federal intent and action, there may be some ques- 
tion as to the desirability and need for the state to establish or to 
expand student loan programs within the state. 

Large loan programs are advocated by many for a number of 
reasons, not the least of which is that such loans will remove some of 
the unfortunate effects of higher tuition on low income families. In 
addition, loan programs are said to provide help for deserving stu- 
dents not academically high enough to merit scholarships, enable large 
numbers to enter professions where both training costs and financial 
rewards are high, and aid students who plan to become teachers. 

However, loans may not be a feasible recourse for many students 
for a variety of considerations. Family cosigners may be unobtainable 
when required, many times because they are unwilling to have their 
child or themselves go into debt. Though perhaps “old-fashioned,” 
many families do not believe in obtaining anything by credit, or con- 
sider such loans as a mark of inferiority. In other cases the student’s 
family may not actually provide his educational expenses, yet their 
income is so high as to prevent the student from obtaining a loan. 

There are many occupations in which the income the student will 
earn after graduation is too small to repay a substantial loan incurred 
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during undergraduate days. A large indebtedness might also prevent 
a capable college graduate from undertaking graduate work or pro- 
fessional training. In the case of female students, a “negative dowry” 
is a possible reason for not obtaining a loan. From the point of view 
of the lending institution, loans present many costs and problems of 
administration, not the least of which is the collectability of principal 
after the student has left or graduated from college. Thus, while loans 
have proven a vital device for obtaining education for many, they do 
not provide a substitute for scholarships. 

Both the federal government and the state have scholarship pro- 
grams, with emphasis in the state’s programs on aid for the under- 
graduate. In the past, the federal government has not been a source 
of undergraduate scholarships, but passage of the 1965 Higher Educa- 
tion Act made federal scholarships available to those needy high school 
graduates with high academic standing. 

Briefly, the federal scholarship provisions of the Higher Education 
Act authorizes $70 million for educational opportunity grants during 
fiscal year 1966 (the first grants would be used during the academic 
year 1966-67). Institutions of higher education must determine that 
recipients of the grants show academic promise, are in exceptional 
financial need, and would not, but for an educational opportunity 
grant, be financially able to pursue a higher education. These scholar- 
ships will range from $200 to $800 with an additional $200 available 
to students in the upper half of their class during the preceding year. 
Funds will be allocated among the states on the basis of college en- 
rollment. Institutions could transfer up to 25 percent of their allotted 
funds to their NDEA loan funds. The act also authorizes the Com- 
missioner of Education to enter into contracts, not to exceed $100,000 
per year, with state and local educational agencies and other public or 
nonprofit organizations for the purpose of identifying qualified 
youths of exceptional financial need and encouraging them to continue 
their education, publicizing existing forms of financial aid, and en- 
couraging secondary school and college dropouts to reenter educational 
programs. 

The entrance of federal money into scholarship funds will greatly 
help this facet of student aid. Perhaps the biggest problem with scholar- 
ships generally has been that scholarship funds have not kept pace with 
the phenomenal growth in enrollments and the increase of average 
cost of tuition and fees. The state’s Scholarship Commission was 
able to provide scholarships for 1 percent of the 1963 graduating high 
school seniors, but only 0.75 percent of the 1964 seniors because of the 
great increase in high school enrollments. 

In addition, a few facts must be understood whenever scholarships 
! are considered as a method of relieving financial barriers to higher 

education. Approximately two-thirds of the recipients of state scholar- 
l ships enroll in California independent colleges and universities. Thus, 

j the scholarships provide an opportunity for the intelligent low income 

I student to attend one of the state’s private schools and provide income 

I to that school ; but, by and large, they do not provide aid of any sort 

I to those who attend a public institution of higher education. Yet, it 

j is generally felt that many students need scholarships in the low tui- 

I tion public segment of higher education, especially since the recent 
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rises in student charges in this segment create serious fmancid 
ships for students whose margin of income over expenditures is slight 
or nonexistent. On the other hand, while low tuition is not a sub- 
stitute for the scholarship to the low income student, scholarships are 
not generally thought a feasible alternative to low tuition. Even greatly 
expanded scholarship programs are not likely to provide aid to jw^ch 
more than 25 percent of the student body. Therefore, the student who 
is from an average income family and who is average academically 
probably is better helped through low student charges. 

Finally, it should be noted that scholarship funds are generally going 
to families in income groups substantially above average income lami- 
lies of the United States. Whatever the reason, lower economic classes 
are not favored in proportion to numbers, abilities or economic status. 
Perhaps recent added emphasis on need by both state and federal pro- 
grams will partially reverse the past evidence, but there is no evidence 
to suggest that scholarships will aid the academically average low in- 
come student. Though, historically, scholarships were to aid the very 
needy, in recent times the scholarship has evolved to aid only the very 
intelligent— too often this does not include the low income children 
who perhaps need the formal educational opportunity the most. 

Our study has, we believe, fairly conclusively shown that while schol- 
arships to cover such college costs ns tuition, fees and books hav^ been 
made available by state and federal governments in increasingly large 
amounts, the California Legislature has as yet refused to implement 
one suggestion relative to student aid initially made by the master 
plan survey team in 1960. This proposal was that the state provi e 
subsistence grants to certain financially needy scholarship winners. 
Such a program, for the first year, could be financed with an appro- 
priation of approximately $250,000. - 1,1 

We are acutely aware of the often-quoted, tongue-in-cheek comment 
of the California student that it is more costly for him to attend the 
University of California than Harvard University. Strangely enough, 
there is enough truth in this to cause us concern. The comment is 
based, of course, upon the fact that the eastern private institution 
offers complete subsistence and tuition scholarships to the truly needy 
and qualified student, while the California institutions do not. We be- 
lieve that our recommendation contains added weight in view or the 
rapidly climbing institutional and noninstitutional costs ot public 
college attendance in this state. This proposal should, we believe, take 
precedence over any proposal at the 1 967 session to increase scholarship 
funds per sc. Any such proposal, while desirable, is likely to beneh 
more those who have reasonable financial ability while ignoring the low 
income students, who are grossly underrepresented in our colleges and 
universities at the present time. 



The Effects of Tuition in California 

Economists generally agree that initial $100 increments in tuition 
would have little impact on enrollment in colleges. The demand tor 
higher education is said to be “inelastic” since a rise in ‘ price does 
not generally equivalently reduce the enrollment. Continued increases 
in personal income and student aid would further dilute the impact. 
Some support for this “inelasticity” of higher education is found by 
the figures in Table 1, which shows increasing percentages in nonresi- 
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dent enrollment even though the university increased its nonresident 
tuition.. In addition, national surveys indicate the consumer places a 
great value on education and is consequently willing to absorb in- 
creased costs of such education. However, past growth of public insti- 
tutions relative to private institutions does indicate that suhstantial dif- 
ferences in fees do become a crucial factor. Also, the tables in Appendix 
B clearly indicate that the percentage of California families financially 
unable to meet the expenses of higher education will increase as tuition 
is increased. It would seem the inelasticity concept of education enroll- 
ments is limited, at least with respect to the low income family’s child 
unable to obtain some form of student aid. 

Even though total enrollments may not substantially be affected by 
invoking tuition, there is likely to be a change in the social composi- 
tion of the student body. Assuming no enlarged scholarship fund, there 
will undoubtedly be a “leakage” away from higher education of supe- 
rior students from the low financial stratum. Higher student charges 
may well deter those with reasonable finances who are somewhat defi- 
cient in motivation. Further, there may well be a shift by students 
from. curricula leading to modest future incomes to studies having a 
much higher future earnings potential. Of course, any of these poten- 
tial socioeconomic shifts may be reversed or diluted by any number of 
counteracting financial aid programs. 

The Coordinating Council for Higher Education has estimated the 
probable tuition fee income calculated for an initial $100 increment in 
student charges. The estimates are here presented in Table 10. 

It can be safely assumed if no tuition or a much lower tuition were 
imposed upon the junior colleges, a much lower tuition income would 
be derived overall. This is true because lower junior college costs would 
multiply the current migration of students to junior colleges for their 
first two years. 

Table 10 



1964 ENROLLMENT ADJUSTED FOR $100 TUITION 





University 


Stat© 

coll©g©a 


Junior 

coll©ges 


- - 


71,600 

13,000 


92,600 

6,600 


166,300 

(unknown) 


Lbss ’ nonroMdont ©nrollniGnt 


Resident 6nrollm6nt- ^ 


68,600 

1,170 


87,100 

1,760 


166,300 

3,100 


Tjprs* 2 nercent ** l6&k&iS6” 


Adjustod full-tini© ©nrollmcnt 


67,330 
$6.7 million 


86,360 
$8.6 million 


162,200 
$16.2 million 


X $100 tuition f©©- 


Pflirt-tinic ©ntrollm©nt .. 


6,300 

100 


66,200 

1,120 


286,600 

6,700 


Less* 2 p©rc©nt **lc£ikag©”--- - 


A djuftted part-tim© ©nrollm©nt-- - 


6,200 

$0.3 million 


66,080 
$2 . 8 million 


279,900 
$14.0 million 


X $60 tuition f©©-«- 


' Total rov©nu© ...... 


$6.0 million 


$11.3mUlion 


$29.2 million 







Source: Coordinatina Council on Higher Education, “An Evaluation of the Tuition Free Principle in California Public 
Education/’ May 1905, p. 31. 
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It can also be stated that additional 

total tuition revenues at a ^ of students from 

creases it is generally agreed that the leaicage oi 

higher education would increase higher education institu- 

The imposition of a tuition charge p onrollments at the private 

bftfdy^'a"^ f r.™nUw””‘ 

occur as p idblie school tuition that the im- 

posUiToTa%^^^^^ XTel^reT^owTat llOo'of 

Sfion eCged seenTro: 

thus a $500 tuition (the hig^^^ million for the State General Fund. 

S3.5“h! ™i«“" ““ SS S3 

K33i“ “s"— sr- 

budget from such a source. ^s desirable social or educa- 

This does not, however, rule tuition out as oesiraom 

tional policy. With students from families with 

universities so heavily tipped n looked upon as an equalizer 

money, we believe tha tuition migM^^^^^ the 

of educational opportunity ^\?®r rWd?res tL education of chil- 
continuance of a state policy which subsidizes ^ are denied admit- 

dren from well-to-do families w e p j ^ tuition might (and 

li S2 3s;li"3K «. 

^“Finally, we must devote some 

been made in previous f as embodied 

a “deferred tuition-student loan plan, bueh a pro„raim ^ 

plan is tuition and a loan program, roUed into a ^ba^.^ 

Such a program liM serious yj j,;’ j,"r education in par- 

upon California society in 8?“™* ““ P“f™ 3d convert, in fact if 

lisslfliilsisl 

cost of his particular education, and the mrame wn^ students 

from him a maximum payback to the state, mignt ne 
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in a curriculum leading to employment in a low-paying profession — 
such as social work — so as to avoid a high pVback? What about the 
effect of such a plan on the marriage plans of college graduates — would 
a male college graduate he as likely to marry a female college graduate 
with a $10,000^ debt to the state ? Such a plan could, in this sense, con- 
stitute a negative dowry. 

In short, while the advocates of such a plan are well intentioned, we 
believe they have not thoroughly investigated the long-range, non-rev- 
enue-producing aspects of their plan. We consequently recommend that 
such a proposal be shelved and that instead, study be devoted to a con- 
sideration of the equalizing effects of a moderate tuition charge. 



STATE LEVEL GOVERNANCE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 



FINDINGS 

1. The committee finds that the present administrative structure for 
California’s 75 junior colleges within the Department of Education is 
weak and unable to provide the leadership needed if this vital segment 
of the state’s higher education system is to assume the role designated 
by the Master Plan for Higher Education. 

2. It is evident to us that in an attempt to cope with the mounting 
state level problems of the public junior colleges, the Department of 
Education has done administratively what the Legislature has refused 
to appropriate funds to allow the department to do ; that is, three sepa- 
rate bureaus have been established to deal with junior college affairs. 
However, it is apparent that these bureaus cannot begin to solve the 
many problems of junior college governance which have emerged since 
their creation. 

3. We find that the State Board of Education, charged by our stat- 
utes with the duty of setting state level policy for the junior colleges, 
has neither the time nor apparently the inclination to do the job. As 
a larft-ditch attempt to keep from losing governance over the junior col- 
leges, the state board has established a junior college advisory commit- 
tee. This effort is, in our opinion, woefully inadequate in the face of. 
the leadership needs of the junior colleges. 

4. We find that in 1960 the Legislature declared tie junior colleges 
to be an integral part, not of the public school system, but of higher 
education. Yet in nearly every respect California state government still 
treats the two-year institutions as if they were bona fide elements of 
“lower” education. We believe that leadership to make the changes 
necessary to convert the junior colleges to the higher education role 
in finance, administration, personnel ftnd curriculum matters — will not 
be forthcoming until the colleges have an effective voice in Sacramento 
to speak for them. This means that the colleges themselves will have to 
make the basic decision as to whether they want to be a part of higher 
education, a decision which they have not yet made collectively. A deci- 
sion in favor of participation as coequals in California’s higher educa- 
tion structure will demand divorcing the junior colleges from the locus 
of state-level administration for the public schools, namely the state 
board and Department of Education. 

5. The committee finds that a separate board of governors at the 
state level for the junior colleges need not result in a substantive loss 
of local autonomy by the two-year institutions. Parenthetically, how- 
ever, we have observed that some junior college officials have grown to 
enjoy the relative isolation from the State Board of Education which 
their institutions experience, an isolation which exists not because the 
law does not require state level supervision in various areas, but rather 
because the State Board of Education does not have sufficient time to 
do the job for the junior colleges required of it by the law. 

6. We find that a separate state board for the junior colleges can be 
created which will perform the duties presently mandated upon the 
State Board of Education with respect to junior colleges without auto- 
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w assumilig more control over the local institutions, but provid- 
g at the same time needed leadership and a united voice for the eol- 
councils of higher education in California. 

“oted that in recent months nearly all state- 
college organizations in California, together with the Coor- 
Higher Education, have voted overwhelmingly in 

A junior college board at the state level. 

A study by the Center for Research and Development in Higher Educa- 
University of California, Berkeley, commissioned by the 
Coordinating Council, has proposed the creation of such a board. The 
study includes the mpressive results of a poll taken of junior college 
and administrators, showing that a large proportion of them 

college board. At its hearing on this is- 
nrLSi large majority of the committee’s witneies also ap- 

concept. Thus, the committee believes that the climate for 
favorable and there is substantial likelihood that 
eomi^*^ th^^*^^*^yr ^®vorably consider a well-drafted bill to ae- 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

rfie Committee Recommends Thatt 

The 1967 Legislature favorably consider a bill ^ 

Board of Governors for the California Junior Colleges, with such a 
body to assume the duties and responsibilities of 

setting and administration presently vested in the State Board ot 
Education, such duties and responsibilities to include the foUowmg. 

A. Centralized research and statewide planning recommendation^ 

B. Statewide coordination and development of a junior col g 
system encompassing the entire State of California. 

S'. college oper.tiou.1 and capital e»ta. 

P Coordination ”of federal fnnds for junior colleges, topthcr 
rrith Sa?^ responsibility for the development of statewide 
plans for the use of federal funds, when required. 

G. Representation for the junior colleges on 

Council for Higher Education, before the Legislature and the 

executive branch. . , , 

H. Certiflcation of junior college instructional 

as certification requirements are retained for junior college cm 

ployees and faculty. 

It is our view that local autonomy, exercised 
ior college boards of trustees, should continue to be operative within 
tMs framework, provided that the new state body shall possess leader- 
shiu capability in speaking for the junior colleges on policy matters. 

The board of governors should be given a budget adequate to enab 
it to hire a for the Junior Colleges at a rank and ^lary 

eouivalent to that of the Director of the Coordinating Council, to- 
grther'with such staff personnel m the ehaneellor 

The ehaneellor should be appointed tor « *{ 

♦ViP nleasure of the board of governors, and should have the power oi 
MuS^iee appointments of at least his top three staff assistants 
S?.e «mSr of tSe ehaneellor’s staff should be appointed from civil 

“TO?wtlnittee further recommends that the boarf of ^ 

composed of 10 members, selected by ‘^e Governor fw 10-year 
irered terms (one selection each year) and confirmed by a two-tlnrds 
?otfof the State Senate. Such a board should become oPf J""® 

30 1968 to provide for an orderly and planned transition of powers. 
We recLmeKrt the board be Selected from among outstanding lay 
Wizens of California who have a strong interest in the vf ®J.® 

ment and improvement of the public junior colleges, and at least five 
of whom shall be required to Jjave se^ed in the pairt ^ 
local lunior college governing boards in this state.' The board snouia 
serve without salary but should receive necessary travel and expense 
reimbursements. 

( 8 ») 
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4.U recommend that the legislation which we propose provide 

that junior college representation on the Coordinating Council for 
Higher Education consist of three persons, as follows: 

a. One member of the board of governors, chosen annually by the 
board. 

b. The Chancellor of the California Junior Colleges. 

c. One California junior college president, chosen annually by a 
statewide junior college organization. 
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STATE LEVEL GOVERNANCE OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 

One of the recurring problems in higher education, which has con- 
fronted the Legislature for the last several years, has been that ot 
providing effective, coequal, state level leadership for the state s 75 3 ^- 
ior colleges. The Master Plan for Higher Education, as embodied in the 
Doiiahoe Act of 1960, contained important new functions and respcmsi- 
bilities for these two-year institutions, and formally enumerated these 
schools among the state’s higher education system. However, with this 
change in role, no similarly far-reaching changes were made by the 
Legislature in the methods of administering and providing leadership 
to these colleges. Consequently, California today is faced with an anom- 
alous situation of having a major segment (and some might say the 
major segment) of its higher education system administered as the 
grade schools are administered, and by the same people. 

In an effort to develop constructive solutions to what might be termed 
a “leadership gap,” this subcommittee has listened to many experts in 
the field of the junior colleges, both at its public hearings in J^uary 
1966 and in private discussions. Close attention has been pa,id by the 
subcommittee to the study, recently released by the Coordinating Coun- 
cil for Higher Education, by the Center for Research and Development 
in Higher Education of the University of California, Berkeley, ot the 
feasibility and desirability of establishing a separate state board for 
the junior colleges. We have been especially interested in watching the 
reaction of junior college board members, presidents and administra- 
tors to this report, and to the issue generally. We are pieced to report 
that all of these groups now seem to be in favor of taking the major 
step in the direction of leadership which this subcommittee has inde- 
pendently determined is now required; the creation of a state level 
board to administer junior college affairs. 

The Present Junior College Administrative Structure 

The subcommittee has expended some effort in determining the effec- 
tiveness of the present state level system of junior college governance in 
its desire to determine whether a state level board for junior college was 
really desirable. We have been appalled at what we have found. Under 
present law, the State Board and Department of Education are re- 
sponsible for junior college governance ; how’cver, there is little to indi- 
cate that the massive problems of the state’s junior colleges take up 
more than a fraction of the board’s time at its monthly meetings. In 
his opening statement at our hearing on this subject the chairman 
pointed out : 

Several months ago the committee consultant remarked to me I 
hope he was kidding but I’m not sure — that he placed a recent 
agenda for the State Board of Education, which presently sup- 
posedly provides state level guidance to the junior colleges, upon 
an ordinary weighing scale. He found that this agenda weighed 
some 11 pounds! Sad to say, however, only six pages of this im- 
mense document — dealing with the agenda of the State Board of 
Education — only six pages dealt with the junior colleges. 
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The example is illustrative of the lack of attention which junior college 
problems receive under the current structure. In a recent attempt to 
give the appearance of providing more leadership for these two-year 
institutions, the state board established a junior college advisory 
panel. However, all the evidence we have seen indicates that this is sim- 
ply too little, too late. 

Much of the leadership needs of the junior colleges arise from their 
new responsibilites for undergraduate academic education, required 
under the master plan. As can be seen in the table below, the full-time 
enrollment in California junior colleges has increased drastically since 
the base year of 1945, and even since the adoption of the master plan in 
1960 junior college enrollments have risen by more than 53,000 full- 
time students. Comparing these junior college increases with those ex- 
perienced by the other segments of higher education, it becomes clear 
that the junior colleges have seen the most severe enrollment increase. 
Clearly, such important institutions cannot be allowed to fall into a 
leadership vacuum and still be expected to fulfill these vital responsi- 
bilities. 

Previous Legislatures have grappled with the problem of providing 
effective state level junior college leadership. Due to a continuing 
controversy over the creation of a state board for this purpose, the 
1965 Legislature failed to approve funds requested by the Department 
of Education to create a new “Division of Junior Colleges” within 
that agency. However, we note that upon failure of this legislation 
the department proceeded to set up— on an administrative basis — 
three separate junior college bureaus, staffed by taking personnel from 
departmental bureaus which deal primarily with the grade schools. 

The subcommittee has seen no evidence that this mQve was^ successful 
in providing important new services or guidance to the junior col- 

FULL-TIME ENROLLMENTS IN CALIFORNIA HIGHER EDUCATION * 



Year 


Junior 

colleges 


State 

colleges 


University 

of 

California 


Private 


Total 


1945 


17,406 


6,851 


18,400 


10,661 


62,318 


1950 


56,622 


25,360 


30,402 


41,036 


162,521 


1955 


70,165 


33,010 


37,035 


40,003 


181,113 


1960 


00,783 


56,480 


46,801 


53,785 


257,725 


1961 


112,636 


64,000 


51,340 


57,220 


286,223 


1962 


121,283 


71,502 


55,775 


61,234 


310,888 


1963 


128,221 


80,188 


61,073 


61,618 


332,330 


1964 


152,401 


02,454 


67,070 


64,000 


375,425 



PROJECTIONS 



1970 

1076 



216,200 

267,100 



134,475 

166,325 



105,150 

125,300 



81,800 

01,100 



537,625 

640,825 



^ The daU prior to t060 are from A Study of thi ATceit /or Additional Centcr$ of Public Hioher Education in CaUfornia; 
those from 1060-1084 are from reporta of total and full-time enrollments as prepared by the Departtnent of Finnnce. 
l^ojectiona are from CCHE, California'c Needi for Additional Cinten of Public Higher Edueaiiont No. 1014 (Saora- 
mento» December 1664)» p* 17. 
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leges. We suspect that it may have been motivated largely by a desire 
to make some show of activity toward providing for junior college 
needs, whether or not they were actually provided for. In any event, 
the three new bureaus have served the colleges no better than the 
previous single bureau served. Stark testimony to this fact was ap- 
parent when one witness, one of the few to oppose the creation of a 
state level junior college board, appeared before this body and began 
to cite per student cost figures for the state’s junior colleges. When 
he was asked whether he obtained his figures from the Department of 
Education he replied that the department had not had the figures avail- 
able, and that it was necessary for him to go to the Coordinating 
Council for the information. 

Considering the vital importance of the junior colleges to Califor- 
nia’s higher education scheme, it was instructive to the subcommittee 
to consider the numbers of individuals employed by the Department of 
Education to provide leadership to this segment of higher education 
which presently educates more undergraduates than the University of 
California and the state colleges combined. This subcommittee is 
acutely aware that numbers of state employees is not a complete 
measure of the magnitude of the job done by a state agency, but we 
cite the information in the list below because we believe it is useful 
to illustrate our point : 

PERSONS RESPONSIBLE FOR JUNIOR COLLEGE 
ADMINISTRATION IN DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 

Bureau of Junior College General Education 

Dr. John N. Given, Acting Chief 
Dr. Carl G. Winter 
Mr. Kenneth A. Wood 

Bureau of Junior College Administration and Finance 
Dr. Gerald D. Cresci, Acting Chief 
Dr. Edward H. Lehman 
Mr. James J. Gorman 
Miss Doris A. Welch 

Bureau of Junior College Vocational Technical Education 
Mr. Leland P. Baldwin, Acting Chief 
Mr. Robert A. Harvey 
Mrs. Celeste Mercer 
Mrs. Velma Johnston 
Mr. John P. Piper 
Mr. J. Winston Silva 

Thus, it appears that 13 persons out of a state agency employing 
more than 2,000 state workers are involved in junior college leadership 
*and guidance. We can hardly agree that such an organizational struc- 
ture constitutes a bold, new approach to junior college problems by 
an agency of state government. 

Support for the Creation of a Junior College Board 

In our study of this issue numerous and varied organizations, and 
experts have indicated to the subcommittee their support for the crea- 
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tion of a junior college board within state government. The office of 
the Legislative Analyst strongly supported such a development when 
its representative said ; 

“For the most part the state has played a passive role in the 
development of the junior colleges, leaving the initiative to local 
districts. This is particularly true of the State Board of Educa- 
tion Q^d the State Department of Education. In recent years the 
board has been able to give very little attention to junior college 
matters because of the press of its responsibilities with respect 
to elementary and secondary levels. Lacking direction from the 
board, the department has been unable on its own to provide real 
leadership . . . 

“Thus there is no effective official body at the state level which 
has a daily working relationship with the junior colleges and 
^yhlch can effectively guide the development of strong instruc- 
tional standards, coordinated educational planning and efficient 
and effective conduct of the junior college programs with the 
state and local tax funds which it makes available. And there 
is no official body to effectively represent the junior college before 
the Legislature and in their relations with other state agencies.” 

Having thus outlined clearly the weaknesses of the present system, the 
AnRiyst procGGded to outlinG thG thrGG major proposals which have 
been advanced to assist the junior colleges: (1) the creation of a new 
“Division of Junior Colleges” within the Department of Education; 
(2) such a new division, coupled with a special advisory committee on 
junior college affairs, composed of members of various junior college 
organizations; and (3) the creation of a state level junior college 
board. The analyst commented : 

“In our opinion, the first two (suggestions) are intended largely 
to Reserve the status quo, for as long as the present State Board 
of Education remains as the governing body . . . there will be 

no real opportunity for leadership at the state level . . 

“In our opinion the opponents of proposals to create a separate 
board fail to see that the junior colleges have become more than 
.lUst local institutions intended to serve only the immediate com- 
munity in which they are located. 

‘The inability of the State Board of Education to deal as 
effectively with junior college matters as with elementary and 
secondary school affairs has been evident for some time. If there 
IS to he greater state leadership on a continuing basis, then a 
change is inevitable. (Emphasis ours) . . . 

“ We therefore recommend the establishment of a state board for 
junior colleges ...” 

Support for this proposal was also received from one of the major 
faculty organizations representing the junior colleges. The representa- 
tive of this organization supported the creation of a state board on 
the basis of the inability of the State Board of Education to devote 
much time to junior college affairs. This witness pointed out that : 

“. . . the State Department of Education has only a small staff 
devoting^ itself to junior college education. It appears that only 
routine junior college business consumes all of the available time 
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of this inadequate staff which has resulted in no time for creative 
thinking and planning to enable junior colleges throughout the 
state to do better what they are doing well today. ” 

The witness also noted the situation which members of this subcom- 
mittee have often — too often — been confronted with when junior col- 
lege legislation is pending. The lack of a clear, unified voice represent- 
ing these institutions has, in our view, been a major roadblock to the 
enactment of much needed junior college legislation. The conflicting 
claims and counterclaims, the disputed figures and effects of certain 
bills, emanating from many of the individual 75 junior colleges, com- 
bine to lead many legislators to seriously doubt whether any legisla- 
tion affecting junior colleges should be approved. Obviously, a state 
level junior college board, speaking with one voice for, and representa- 
tive of, these varied institutions could make a clearer and more effective 
impact on and presentation before the Legislature. 

Finally, the study done for the Coordinating Council by Dr. Leland 
L. Medsker and Dr. George W. Clark of the Center for Besearch and 
Development in Higher Education, which was completed after this sub- 
committee’s public hearings on this .subject, bear close scrutiny. The 
study, which was received by the Coordinating Council for Higher Edu- 
cation in the fall of 1966, concluded : 

‘,‘In the final analysis, then there appear to be indications that 
a separate board would be advisable from the standpoint of what 
it could do for junior colleges. Perhaps its most important mission 
would be to take the lead in planning for these institutions in a 
state where the magnitude of operations is as great as it is in Cali- 
fornia. ’ ’ 

More important to this subcommittee than the conclusions reached 
in this study, however, arc the figures obtained by the researchers who 
polled various segments of California which are concerned with the 
junior colleges, in an effort to determine the acceptability of a state 
junior college board. Generally, these show a wide acceptance from all 
groups for the idea of such a board, provided that it retains no more 
powers than those which presently rc.side in the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

We have reproduced in Appendix C to this report several of the 
tables from the Medsker report in which the responses of the junior 
college community were tabulated. Suffice it to say at this point that : 

— Nearly half (45.9 percent) of the 1,285 junior college staff mem- 
bers in California believe that a separate state board for junior colleges 
should be established. Only 10 percent indicated that the status quo 
should remain. 

— 51 of the 70 junior college 6hief administrative officers in the state 
favored a separate junior college board. 

— 17 percent of the junior college governing board members, in 1965 
prior to the reorganization of the Department of Education into three 
junior college bureaus, believed that a separate board at the state 
level should be establi.shed, and an additional 22 percent favored such a 
board if it were merely advisory to the State Board of Education. Since 
that time the junior college section of the California School Boards 
Association has formally proposed the creation of a separate board. 
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—Most importptly, the large majority of legislators of both politi- 
cal parties interviewed by the researchers favored a state junior college 
board. 

In reaction to the Medsker report, the Coordinating Council, which 
commissioned it in September 1966, adopted a resolution endorsing the 
concept of a separate board for junior colleges, although not suggesting 
a specific makeup for the body. 

On the basis of these expressions of support for this important new 
proposal, and the support shown for it by the research cited, this sub- 
committee has concluded that it is feasible and desirable for a state 
board for junior colleges to be established by legislation in 1967, and 
wo strongly urge the Legislature to take such action. 

The Subeommittee Proposal 

Our proposal may be simply summarized as representing what we 
feel to be the best aspects of the legislation proposed in the Medsker 
study, together with suggestions offered by the California School 
Boards Association and other individuals and organizations. Initially, 
we believe that the authorizing statute should attempt to spell out, gen- 
erally, the duties of a state board for junior colleges. This cannot be ac- 
complished in detail until a comprehensive legal description of the pres- 
ent duties and responsibilities of the State Board of Education which 
pertain to junior colleges is obtained. The subcommittee, in response to 
a request from the Coordinating Council, has requested such a legal 
digest from the Legislative Counsel Bureau. 

A. Centralized statewide research concerning junior college prob- 
lems and programs. 

B. Responsibility for statewide junior college planning, including 
formation and enlargement of junior college districts and or- 
ganization. 

C. Responsibility for anlayzing the effectiveness of state opera- 
tional and capital financing of local junior college operations, 
and for recommending changes therein. 

D. Collection of statistical data relating to junior colleges. 

E. Planning for, and use of, federal funds for junior colleges, with 
particular emphasis toward the application of such funds in co- 
ordination with state and local moneys, so that funds are se- 
lectively applied to the areas of greatest need. 

P. Certification of junior colleges and junior college instructional 
personnel. 

G. Representation of junior colleges and junior college interests 
on the Coordinating Council, before the Governor and before 
the Legislature. 

Such a generalized listing of major responsibilities, together with 
language granting to such a board all those duties pertaining to junior 
colleges presently exercised by the State Board of Education, should 
provide for a strong state agency but still protect the proper interests of 
local junior college boards to develop their schools in a way which will 
meet the needs of the particular communities which they serve. In this 
sense, there is no legitimate issue of “local control” involved in our 
recommendation. We merely recommend the transfer and centraliza- 
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tion of existing duties to another, stronger and better staffed state 
agency, more in sympathy with junior college needs. 

We suggest that such a board be entitled “The Board of Governors 
for the California Junior Colleges,” thus rejecting the suggestion that 
we substitute the term “community” for “junior.” We have concluded 
that these institutions are clearly still colleges which are in a real sense 
“junior” to the University of California and the state colleges, in that 
they offer a two-year program in contrast to a four-year, degree-grant- 
ing program. At the same time, the junior colleges can no longer be 
looked upon as merely “community” colleges, since many of them arc 
now regional and serve much larger areas. Truly, the junior colleges are 
of statewide — not communitywide — concern, and fulfill a vital state 
role. They should remain “junior” colleges. 

With regard to the composition of such a board, we propose the crea- 
tion of a 10-member body, with all members to be appointed by the 
Governor for 10-year terms and confirmed by a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate. Under this plan, one board term would expire every year. With 
the long, staggered terms which we propose, it would be virtually im- 
possible for any one Governor to appoint all the members of the board. 

We recommend that such a board become operative no latet’ than 
June 30, 1968, in order to provide for an orderly transition of powers 
and duties from the State Board of Education, but we suggest that the 
members might well be selected in advance of this date so that they may 
become acquainted with their duties. Board of Governors members 
should serve without pay, but the legislation should provide that they 
receive necessary and actual per diem and travel allowances, in a man- 
ner similar to the present State Board of Education. In order to 
insure that persons knowledgeable in junior college affairs will be well 
represented on the new board, our recommendation includes a provision 
that at least one-half (5) of the board members be required to have 
served in the past on local junior co’lege governing boards in Califor- 
nia, although none of them should be members at the time they assume 
a seat on the new state board. Such a proposal is consistent with a sim- 
ilar proposal which the full Assembly Committee on Education has 
made with respect to the composition of the State Board of Education, 
and should further insure that the board of governors will not encroach 
upon local autonomy of junior college district boards. 

Our recommendations include provisions relative to the powers of 
the board of governors to appoint an administrative officer — a Chan- 
cellor for the Junior Colleges — to serve at the pleasure of the board for 
a four-year term. The chancellor should have the authority to hire — 
exempt from civil service requirements — his top three assistants, while 
’the remainder of the board’s staff should be composed of civil service 
appointments. To make sure that an individual of the highest quality 
is selected by the board of governors as chancellor, it is essential that the 
pay of that official be set so as to attract the best of the few junior col- 
lege experts that can be found in the nation. Hence, the salary of this 
official should be at least equivalent to that of the Director of the Coor- 
inating Council for Higher Education, which would still place his 
compensation considerably below the salaries of the administrative 
officers of the junior college’s two copartners in higher education: 
the university and the state colleges. 
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Lastly, our legislation calls for the junior colleges to be represented 
on the Coordinating Council for Higher Education by three persons, as 
follows : 

A. One member of the board of governors, chosen annually by 
that board. 

B. The ehaneellor. 

C. One California junior college president, chosen annually by a 
statewide association of junior college officials and board mem- 
bers and ratified by the board governors. 

Such representation should give strong voice to the new board and 
its chief officer, while preserving the seat presently held on the Coordi- 
nating Council by the chief state junior college a.ssociation. In addition, 
the voice of the junior colleges will be more uniformly heard in the 
state since the same spokesmen for these institutions on their state 
board will also serve on the Coordinating Council. 

In our view, the ease has been clearly made for the establishment of a 
State Board for Junior Colleges, which will fulfill the goal of elevation 
of these vital schools as eoequals in the partnership of higher education 
with the state-operated institutions which was foreseen in the master 
plan. Enactment of a proposal such as we suggest, the broad concepts of 
which have already been almost universally accepted by the junior col- 
lege community, ean become one of the leading achievements of the 
1967 Legislature. 



THE FUNCTIONS OF TEACHING AND RESEARCH 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

FINDINGS 

The Committee Finds That: 

1. Increasing proportions of professional time are devoted to re- 
search as contrasted with classroom instruction in institutions of higher 
education. 

2. The academic marketplace in California and the nation makes 
research activities more lucrative than teaching. 

3. Professors in the sciences and social sciences are able to obtain 
additional income for summer projects in research. 

4. Most faculty members wish to devote even more time to research 
and less time to teacliing and administration than is presently the case. 

5. There is little if any distinction made between first rate research 
and second rate research. 

6. The term “research” varies greatly in meaning and interpreta- 
tion. “Instructional research,” largely connected with scientific labo- 
ratory work, seems to be an important teaching aid when it involves 
students directly. This is in sharp contrast to research in professional 
academic achievement which does not involve the student, but which 
often results in impractical, pedantic treatises, which, though pub- 
lished, usually perish. 

7. There is little if any distinction made between first and second 
rate teaching. 

0. Undergraduate class sizes in our colleges and universities have 
increased in order to maintain or lower faculty teaching loads within 
restricted budg''ts. 

9. Personal contact between undergraduate and teacher has seri- 
ously deteriorated. 

10. Prestige in teaching is frequently measured by the grade level 
of the courses taught. 

11. The proportion of the age group enrolled in graduate instruc- 
tion is approximately equal to the proportion of the age group enrolled 
as undergraduates a generation ago. 

12. The growth in undergraduate enrollment has been considerably 
greater than the growth in resources allocated to this function. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee Recommends That: 

1. The Legislature should enact a coneurrent resolution asking the 
regents and the trustees to ereate flnaneial incentives to reward su- 
perior teaching. Such incentives should be awarded on a permanent 
(although revocable) basis, and they should not be less than $1,000 
per year apiece. 

2. The regents, by concurrent resolution should be requested, and 
the trustees by statute should be directed, to require a hill 12-hour 
teaching load for one year in every seven for any profe.ssor.* 

3. The university and the state colleges should be asked to create 
permanent committees for the assessment of research in terms of 
quality and utility. Such committees should be directed to report to 
the Coordinating Council for Higher Education at appropriate inter- 
vals. 

4. The university should adopt rules for granting a doctor of arts 
degree (all Ph.D. requirements except the dissertation' and establish 
employment rules guaranteeing equal status of the ..A. with the 
Ph.D.2 

5. Employment and retention policies should be chan^ d to permit 
the permanent employment of above superior teachers, regardless of 
their publications or degrees. 

6. The Coordinating Council should be directed to develop a coopera- 
tive program for the exchange of teachers on an annual or biennial 
basis among the state colleges, the junior colleges, and the university 
campuses. Such exchanges should not necessarily be limited to public 
institutions, and for this purpose all credential laws for junior col- 
leges should be waived. 

7. For outstanding teachers in the state there should be established, 
by statute and special appropriation, a number of special and perma- 
nent stipends. These awards should be known as “Governor’s Pro- 
fessorships’’ and should move with the individual so long as he re- 
mains a teacher in the state. The awards should be made on institutional 
recommendation of the regents, trustees and junior college boards. 

> Aasemblyman Flournoy states: "I believe a 12-hour teaching load is excessive, and 
greater than normal practice at major universities." 

* Relative to this recommendation, Assemblyman Flournoy dissents and comments: "1 
strongly disagree. In many institutions the disRortatlon is the only distinction be- 
tween the M.A. and the Ph.D. I see no reason why the proposed D.A. and the Ph.D. 
should bo accorded equal status, since one w^uid require, in my judgment, at Jcaat 
one year less graduate effort than the other." 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF TEACHING AND RESEARCH 
IN HIGHER EDUCATION 

THE QUALITY OF TEACHING IS STRAINED 

On Aii^Ht 18 of I960, tho AsHcmbly Educntion Suliconiinittoc on 
Higher Education met in San Francisco to consider the issue of in- 
structional quality in our public institutions of higher education. More 
precisely, the issue involved the increasing tendency of research activi- 
ties to detract from the traditional emphasis on classroom instruction at 
tho state colleges and university campuses. 

The committee has concluded that the problems resulting from a 
basic change in Ameriean values (toward higher education) are not 
subject to simplified explanation or cure. Spceifically, we would reject 
an oversimplification — reminiscent of certain conspiracy theories— -that 
the reduction of attention paid to undergraduates is some hind of 
malevolent plot by authorities. We would agree that williin limits, col- 
lege and university authorities have attempted to provide programs 
aimed at improving the classroom instructional program. 

Tn the past generation or so, it has become the fashion that a high 
school graduate will attend college. That many will never be gradu- 
ated is attested to by recent statistics showing only about a quarter ot 
the age group achieving this goal. Even this figure, however, is far, far 
greater than that which was obtained during the last relatively peace- 
ful period in our history, the middle twenties. 

Tho issue of teaching and research is further eoiniilieated by the tact 
that unlike elementary and secondary education, those involved m 
higher education— both students and faculty— operate in an environ- 
ment which has little relation to the niiicties of state boundary lines. 
Our institutions of higher learning operate in a truly national environ- 
ment which California, itself, can inflnemie to some extent, but not 

control. - . ft. 

In somewhat the same manner as corporate and government (iflicers 
move from state to state as an intf-gral part of a career, the university 
professor is likewise career-oriented. The interstate characti^r of faculty 
positions is in no way different than these other leading sectors of the 
economy, and no reminiscence of bygone eras will resurrect the insti- 
tution-oriented professor of the past. « /. i 

Above and beyond personnel matters, there is a complex ot tnnda- 
mcntal political questions which affect the quality of instruction in 
higher education. On the one hand, there is constant demand for signi- 
ficant expansion of educational opportunity in higher education. But at 
the same time, there is an equal demand for limiting governmental ex- 

^^Tlcsc^^two widely pervasive forces are totally antithetical, yet both 
major political parties have reflected these “grass roots” desires to one 

extent or another. . , . , c i, i i. i 

We note with considerable trepidation the. emergence of post doctoral 

study as an incipient institution by itself. And we would question 
whether the necessity for additional study is imperative, or whether 
this novelty is, in fact, a necessary method for drawing distinctions 

(S8) 
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amoDf^ the holdera of doctoratcN. Indeed, whether poHtdoetoruI Htiidy ih 
not a giipergradimte school neecHsitated by the decline and fall of the 
master’s degree and perhaps a slow erosion of the doctorate should be 
closely examined by higher educators and legislators. 

In testimony given at our hearing, it was repeatedly said by oHIeials 
of the University of California that research activity is part and parcel 
of the teaching process. We note, however, that almost all witnesses we 
heard were representatives of the natural sciences or mathematies, and 
that the eommittcc was not presented with the views of humanists or 
social scientists. 

As a direct parallel, we note that most research funds arc devoted to 
the natural sciences, with some being reserved for social science. Vir- 
tually nothing is available for research in the humanities. 

It is true that substantial amounts of money are riec.essary to pur- 
chase the c(|iiipment needed in scientific research, but it does not follow 
extra stipends are equally necessary. 

It is documented in the 1962 research of Harold Orlans ' that paid 
summer positions are widely available to natural and social scientists 
for research activities, and it is likewise stated that virtually nothing 
is available to the humanities. The committee would point out that the 
effect of this system is to drive teachers into their own research, simply 
in order to qualify for future summer grants. Thus, while the summer 
project does not directly ch^tract from teaching, it surely doe.s so in- 
directly. 

John Plseher, writing in JIarpcr*H (February 196.5), put it this 
way: 

“. . . our whole system is now rigged against good teaching. No 
faculty member (with rare exceptions) is rewarded if he teaches 
well, or punished if he doesn’t. On the contrary, all the incen- 
tives are arranged to divert him away from teaching, no matter 
how strong a vocation he may have for it, and to penalize him if 
he wastes too much time on mere students.” 

8tlll, we in California cannot reverse a national practice, even if we 
wanted to. Our career-minded professors would simply leave the state. 

Conversely, there are no substantial programs for rewarding work 
in the classroom. Occasionally, we hear of citations for teaching ex- 
cellence, hiJt few of these carry eontinuing monetary rewards. The 
quality of teaching is called an immeasurahh* intangible, and the prob- 
lem is dismissed as insoluble. 

In this context, the committee would point out that little evaluation 
of researeh is attempted either. The staff has made available to the 
committee a study by the Oregon School Study Council in 1960.'^ Al- 
though the particular subject is an analysis of past research on class 
size, this is not material to the present subject. What is material, and 
somewhat amazing is that the Oregon study found nearly three-fourths 
of the past research in this area to he scientifically invalid— which is to 
say that the expenditure of time and money in this area has resulted in 
little more than an addition to bibliographies. Hence, we would ques- 
tion whether research activity should be taken at face value for promo- 
tion purposes when no system for evaluating the researeh exists. It 

1 Orlans, Harold, Tho Effoctff of Foiloral ProKrama on Hlahor Education, Brooklnffs In- 
atltutlon, WaHhlngton, D.C., 1002, 301 
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would Bccm to UM, iw laymen, that one “Origin of 8pocieii,” or ‘‘Pfij*- 
eipia Mathematiea" ia worth 10,000 artielca of lewter light in acholarly 
journala. 

However, the eoiiiinittee helievea that there are HOund auhatantial 
reaaona why faculty ineinherH exprean their preferenee for more re- 
neareh time. We believe it ia a [iriinary method hy which aomc faculty 
membera can avoid the paradox of public demanda for more educational 
opportunity without equivalent exfiaiiaion of educational expenditurea. 

Bince tiie middle 1020’a the enrolliiient in California public iiiatitu- 
tiona of higher learning haa grown very rapidly. Whereaa, the Univer- 
aity of California enrolled afiproxiiriatly 15,000 atudenta 40 ycara ago, 
the Univeraity haa now approached the 00,000 mark. Thia ia twice the 
rates of growth in the general population at leaat. The atate college aya- 
tem haa aiinilarly grown from a group of tcaehera' collegca enrolling 
5,000 to 8,000 into a total ayatem of over 170,000 atudenta. At the junior 
college level, the fantaatic growth from 8,000 to 820,000 haa been poa- 
aible only becauae of lower per-atudent ecjata, both in operating coata and 
in out-of-pocket coata to the atudentH peraoiially. 

Part of the increaaed coat of education haa been met hy higher atate 
and local expenditurea of tax nsveiiuca. Nevertheleaa, a auhatantial part 
of the added coata haa been aubaidiaed hy relatively lower rewards for 
teachera in the collegcsa and uuiveraitiea. On a national acale, total ex- 
penditurea (including reaearch) increaaed from about one-half of _1 
percent of national income in 1929“80 to percent in 10(i8--64. Thia 
ia a fair mcaaure aince it takea account of depreciated dollar valuea 
over the span of time. 

It ia easily acen that a mere tripling of expenditurea cannot maintain 
the paat atandarda of faculty rcinuncratioii, ai. 1 in thia aitiiation, it 
aeema rcoaonahlc to conclude that individual faculty membera have 
turned to publication and reaearch atipenda in order to regain their 
fonner relative standard of living. 

To quote from Harold Orlaiia : 

“It ia our theaia that federal reaearch prograiria, acting in concert 
with other educational forcea, have reduced the time that acnior uni- 
versity faculty devote to undergraduates and informal faculty con- 
tacta with atudenta, and, in general, have attenuated the personal 
aapccta of undergraduate education at the great univeraitica." 

In a more polemical article, a past leader of the Free Bpeech Move- 
ment haa written in Harper * h * that: 

“Given these economic facta of life, each familty member must 
choose to bo primarily a teacher or primarily a researcher ; there ia 
not enough time to do both jobs adequately.” 

One can judge the trends in financing higher education by reference 
to increases for general and organized reaearch functions. The 1966 
Statistical Abstract shows an increase in the gross naUonal product 
from 1980 to 1966 of some ij<469 billion, approximately sixfold at 
constant prices. 

Higher education expenditurea increased thirtecnfold, but within 
thia broad category, organized research increased 78 times while other 

* October Aoo. 
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cxpenditurcfl incroaflccl only clovcnfold. The bulk o£ the growth in or- 
ganized rcNearch Ik due to federal Hubvention, although there ia increuH- 
ing preHHure for additional Hupport from the Htute budget. 

The diatiriction between researeh and teaehing, however, is only one 
method of creating preatige within a syatem. Orlaiis reports that the 
grade level of teaching is erinally valued by those within the profession. 
In ascending order, the upper division teacher outranks lower division. 
(Inuluate professors have sUitiis over undergraduate professors, and 
wo suppose that the prospect of having professors for postdoctoral stu- 
dents will add to the ladder. 

■ , This is unfortunately, the same attitude that high school teachers 
take, vis-i'i-vis elementary teachers. As a e.onntcr, the Legislutnn' in 
recent- years has passed several laws which, incidentally, create addi- 
tional status for the elementary tcaclnfrs. That is, the Legislature, 
through measures designed to reduce class size in the primary grades 
and provide specialist reading teachers in these grades, has, in efftfct, 
ignored opposite trends within the school system and provided both 
additional prestige and support for the elementary teacher. 

However, the governance of the state eolh;g(!s and university cam- 
puses is through the 8tate Boards of llegents and Trustc(;s, and it is in 
the nature of higher education that the Tjcgislature should not inter- 
fere directly in such matters. 'I'here is no compulsory attendance law 
for college. 

Although it does not sciem appropriate now for the Lcgislatur(^ to 
enter into administrative problems in higher education, it cannot be 
ignored that the ultimate appeal of the people is to the Legislature, 
within the limits of the (hmstitnlion. 

In VMM), through the Donahoe Act, mort* pofuilarly known as th(^ 
Master Plan for Higher Education, the L(‘gislature established a 
guideline for entranee to the university and state colleges. To- 
gether, these institutions have the responsibility for educating the 
highest one-third of the high school graduating class. 

We are presently graduating 200,000 high school seniors annually. 
In the most recent decade, as shown by Handers and l*almer, initial 
enrollment in all higher education has grown from 42 percent of tin* 
age group to 54 percent. Their report also shows a current graduation 
rate (bachelor’s degrees) of approximately 15 percent of the group. 

In this situation, some of the current problems relating to high class 
sizes, less personal contact between student and teacher, and others, 
may be accidental functions of a campus erowdcid with students who 
have no real ambition to complete the work for a degree. In the mean- 
time, they add to the impersonality of the campus as long as they 
stay. 

Again, it may be the fault of the individual campus authorities 
j that some unqiialitied students are admitted, even though they possess 

t the prima facie certification of a high school diploma with high gnules. 

(For a discussion of the high school diploma, see the final report 
of the Hnbeommittee on Hcliool (Jnrricnlum and Pupil Achievement.) 

We not(i that throughout our hearing, rt; presen tat ives of the Univer- 
sity of California invariably relVrred to their colleagues as “Dr. , 
This may be a small point, but it seems to reflect tin* changing attitude 
' within academic circles. It would appear that the traditional title of 
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“ProfcHHor which iriiplicK a tcachiri(< f'uncti(»n, iw faHt, diH- 

uppcarinii^. 

Turniiij^ to the past actioiiH of adiniiiistnitorn in IriKix*** education, 
the corniiiittco waa unable to diHceni any Kubstantial pro{<rainH aimed 
at creating preatiKc for the Unichin;^ function. The uh(! of tcaebiiiK 
aKMiNtantK in lower diviaion coiirHCH haa Ixicn juatified on a coat* ac- 
eountitiK baaia, apparently without much conaideration bein(< Kiven 
to the indirect clfcct the practice luw on full-time faculty a8aij?ncd 
to lower iliviaion eouraea. 

We note with arna/ernent the extent to which the iihc of teaching 
aaaiatanta can aa Heen by Orlana (pa^jc 71) : 

‘‘Many graduate atudenta arc Hiinply (and unwillingly) forced to 
aerve, Aa the chairman of one of the nation 'a great chemiatry 
departmenta put it, ‘We’ve come, to the point where we’re juHt 
brutal about it W(! tell the atiidentx you’ve fjol to teach,’ 'riie 
obligation ia uHually for one t(!rm, but aometimea one, year,” 

Another aignilieant action of adminiatration ia the preparation of 
annual budgeta for aubmiaaion Ui the ficgialature. It baa been the 
policy of tlie fx^gialatiire in jmat yeara not to (pieation the, purpoae,H for 
which funda are rcijiieated. However, the univetraity and the, atate 
eollegCH ahould be, aware that the r>egialatiir(: ia not indilferent to 
theac expenditurea and tluur purpoHca, merely beeauHC we chooae to 
reapect the imb^pendence of the, inatitutiona, 

Aa an illuatration, W(; find that the Legialatiire budgeted aome, $9,7 
million for the, univeraity in the 1922-‘2.‘{ biennium. On an annual 
baaia, and reviaed for 1957-51) pricf*, levela, thia amounta to an annual 
appropriation of about $8 rriilliori for an enrollrmuit of 14»000 atudenta, 
in (jompariaon, tluj Legialative Analyat reporUid atate an pport for 
teaching at the IJniv<frHity during 19(i4- 05 at a $45,11 million level- •• 
adjuated to about $41 million on the Hume price, index, ThiH amount 
aerv<!d aome 80,000 atudenta. 

Although there ia no vast dilTerence in theac com|>ariHona on the 
Hurface, there appeara to be (ividenee that cxpe,nditurea on the teaching 
function have remaiiuid atabh;, while during the Hame, interval, non- 
fedciral expenditurea on reaearch alofie have riaen aubatantially, 
lienee there ia every rcaaon for the eoneluaion that new rnoneya will 
be aalced for r(!aearch acd-iviticH, and the wiac profcaaor will ]U'(jpare 
himaelf accordingly, * , 

The committee received a communication from Dr, Frank Kidner of 
the Univeraity of California, aubaecjuent to our hearing in Han Fran- 
eiaco. Dr. Kidner aupplied m with varioua atatiatiea ahown in Ap- 
pendix 1), 

We would point out that in the paat f(;ur yeara, the univeraity en- 
rollment haa increaHcd aome ilfl,Jl perftent, while the teaching atalf 
inercjiaed 112,7 percent and the reacfarch ataff increaaed 08,0 peresut. 

The differencea here may not aeem threatening, but we would point 
out that over a period of yeara, amall j)ere,(,*ntagea grow into larg(} 
nurnbera. In the public achool ayatem, for inatance, a alow croaion of 
the admin iatrator-tcacher ratio haa accumulated during the pjiat gen- 
eration to the point where we now have one certificated person out- 
aide the claaaroom for every aeven in it. 
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All ot our oliNCrvaiiooN lioroioforn Munri to l(!ud to but ono ({eruirul 
concluHiori, Tho ioitil NyNtorn of IiIkImt odiicfitiou ban takou on a Ntrik* 
in^ly diffororit oliaraot^r than it had a Koncration iiffo. 

A colh‘KO (idiifoition In no lorif^fr tho privalo prftNorvo of a aocial 
Ntratiiiri or an intclh'ctiial liliic, 'rho baNo in rnurh broader and Iiiin 
been Hiipported in the nmne of greater erpmlity of edueational oppor- 
tunity. ConNeipiently, (he email minority of hif<liiy ((iftiei NtiideniN ean- 
not expeet the intimate poreonal aNNoeiaiione onee eommon. 

Furthermore!, (he lOfiO r<*iiori of Harnh'rN and Falnier ^ for the Htate 
HcholarNhip CornmiNNion advoeatea even broader partieipation in higher 
ediieation through incmieed NeholarNhi|>N and NiihNietenee paymentN. 
*‘It iN iinmiNtakable that wo have reaehed a point in the eeonomie 
and Hoeial detvelopnient of (California where the iiitereet of the pub- 
lie reepiiree that Heeondary and higlnir eeliieation b(!come inereiiN- 
ingly available to all HeetoiM of Moeiety," 

llow(!ver, we do not think thiN neee'NNarily im}>liee an ahjeet Hurrender 
to the “factory Myatem," We believe that the faculty, tniateca, regentM, 
and adrniniatratora in higln!r (uliication ean, and ehoiild, take draniatie 
■teps to preaerve aa much of the atudent-tcachcr relationahip and the 
reapect lor claaNrooni teaching hh ia poNaible. 

Faculty membera Nliould realise that aa (‘dintational opiiortnnity ia 
broadened, their own former elite atatiia ia diluted. The (light from 
teaching to reaearch ia no anawer. llather, the committee ia irripreaacd 
by Profcaaor 'riiaaman’a'^ approaeh to individuali/.ing inatriiction at 
Univeraity of California, Berkeley. 

We think the adrniniatratora in higher education ahould give more 
than lip aervice to reform in higher education. We think thejr concern, 
if it ia genuine, ahould be rdleeted in propoaed biidgeta which clearly 
underwrite an emphaaia in thia dircction—>even if thia moana a propor- 
tionate 1 eduction in rticpieala for additional reaearch moiiica. 

We have auggrjated acveral propoaala which we believe would add to 
the inatructional climato without denying the legitimate role of rc- 
aearch activity, 

Firat, we urge tin! regenta and the truateca to create (inaneial incen- 
tivea for outatanding teaching. Theac ahould not he limite.<l to one year 
awarda, but ahould provide the aort of permanent increaac auch that rc- 
aearch activity ia relatively leaa rewarding. 

Secondly, we would aak for an entire re<!xamlnation of promotion 
policiea. Wo cdVinot believe that apecifle and conatant reaearch activity 
ia abaolutcly a pr(!rcfpiiaitc of effective teaching. W(! think Plato would 
agree, although perhapa not Ariatotle. 

Wo think that cffectivencaa in undergraduate, and even graduate 
inatruetion, ia reaaori enough for permanent atatiia, and that depart- 
mental pcraonncl polieica ahould make thia cryatal ehiiir. We do not be- 
lieve that a Hat of minor publicationa ia evidence of much more than 
tenacity. 

Ill thia regard, we would urge the faculty and adminiatratioii to 
undertake a gem!ral review of rcaear(!h activity in an elfort to aaaeaa 
(pjality and to eliminate unneccMaary aupport for academic trivia. 

* atineorM, .1. IMwfinl, titid I'ttirnor, IfitiiM (1,, Thci Iflrmnclftl Uarrlor to Illtther ISduca- 

tlcn In finllfortila, Pomotm Coileao, C/'lfirDmunt, lliOC. zOTi pnitoK, 

* 'ruNMimn, JoHonh, a«l6c:t Commlttofi on Slducatlon, "lOduoation at Btrlcolor," Unlvor- 

attr 01 California, Borkaiay, ISOO, 228 pavM. 
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W« beliovo th« time ban arrived for (jalifornia iiiNtitiitionH to eaae the 
ntfidity of Ph.D. programa. Since the doctoral dinaertation ia cHHontially 
a practical cxcrcmc in rcacarcii, rcKardIcHH of topical importance, we 
think it placca an undue cnipbaMiM on the nntcbanicN of writ iiiK for many 
proapeetive teaeiiorNi Hence, we believe another dcj(ree~p(!rhapa called 
doctor of artH'— would aceompliah the end of providing college tcaelicrM 
Houndly educated in their fleld. 

We propone two new proKrama to emphaMi/.c the point that tin; LcKia- 
liitiini atronffly aupporta flrat rak- teaching? in all aegnienta of hiKher 
education. Vmi teatiniony of univeraity offlciala haa been to the elfcct 
that junior college atiidenta who were eligible for entrance to the uni- 
veraity aa freahrnen, but choae to enroll in junior college inalcad, atill 
do aa well or bettisr during their upper diviaion work at the univeraity. 

Further, fu eniphaaiae that our atatewid(! ayatein of higher education 
la a true ayatem and not an ad ho<! c.oihuttion of aonictinica cooperative, 
aonietinica competitive unita, we auggeat that the Coordinating (joiineil 
for Higher Kdueation be directed to draw up a plan for an exchange 
teacher program among all three aegnienta. 

The inatitution of viaiting profeaaorahipa ia well cNtabliahcd in higher 
education, and we ace no reaaon why it cannot or ahoiild not be aiiplicd 
to an intraatate ayatem. 

We believe aiieh a program would improvi* the image, id' junior eol- 
legea aa they commence to aaaume the role aaaigned to them by the niaa- 
ter |dan. We think that both the. atate erdb^gea and the niiiverait.v eonid 
profit from aonie of the fine teachera now working in junior collegea. 

We think that whether the individual exchange peraoti ia baaieally 
a claaarooni teacher or an experienced rcaioireher, he would bemdlt hiin- 
aelf from a year or two of intimate contact with an inatitution id' dif- 
ferent eniphaaia. 

Additionally, we believe that the liCgialatnre, ilacif, ahonid indicate 
jta reapeet for the college teaching function, particularly aa it ia Jcaa 
rewarding financially than aponaored reaearch. We have pro|)oaed that 
within their reapective inatitutiona, the regenta, the 'rniateea, and local 
boarda of trnateea eatabliah addilioiial iiic.entivea. 

We would propoae that the atate alao initiate a program of Oover- 
iior’a I'rofeaaora, ainiilar to the Fngliah tradition of regiua profeaaora 
in their iinivcraitica. We think that California can afford a niodeat iii- 
veatnieiit of perbapa $.'>0,000 in order to atteat to the importance we 
give to claaarooni inatruction. 

For all the iioatalgia of a da.y when college profeaaora were eaaentially 
elaaaroom inatructora, we cannot turn back the clock. Haaic and ap- 
plied reaearch arc caaciitial featurea in a modern economy, and we can- 
not Ignore the fact. 

Tbua, it becomca a matter of (treating greater' public, and profc.aaional 
reapeet for teaching, rather then denigration of valid reaearch. We do 
think there baa been an oxceaBivo drive for publication, anything, any- 
where, any time, and we urge faculty aaaociationB to reaaaeaa thia mod- 
ern phenomenon. 

In the meantime, it hehoovea ua to take practical and viaible atepa to 
aaaure undergraduatea that their intercata are cuually important in 
the total ayatem of higher education. 
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SEPARATE VIEWS OF ASSEMBLYMAN LEROY F, GREENE 
RELATIVE TO THE TUITION ISSUE 

I have mtsnetl the report; heeauHO X iif?ree Uiat Uk 3 tuition-free coiio(!()t 
of public higher cdueatiou in (California ban many faeeta that require 
eloHo Htudy by the Joint (Joinmittee on UiKlier Kduoation, I diHuent 
from other ftndinj^H, recommendationa and HtatefumitH in the tuition ma- 
tion of the report. The iHHue of impoHiiiK a tuition charge iM indoed a 
major one, an the rep(»rt Htaten. TIuh iH an iHHue which Hhould he eloHcly 
looked at by the joint committee: Hinee it will he ho examined thiH 
Hiiheommittee Hhould not cloud the Huhjeet with philoHophieal pro- 
nourieementM. . 

X wish to make it clear that I cannot Hupport the impoHition ol tui- 
tion at Htate univerHity and eollcf(e earrii»uHCH until the joint leKinla- 
tive study now in proKrem is concluded. 

1 disHcnt from recommendation No. 2 of the HuheommithM! report 
which propoHCH that iirior to any future incrcaHCH in incidental and 
material and HcrviccH I'cch at the state 'h institutions of higher education 
that such proposals he suhmitted to hoth IcKiHhitive (slucation coniirnt- 
tccs, Hince the proposal would not have any practical elfcct (in the 
eventual increase in such fees, I sec no need for its enactment. With re- 
spect to the University of (jalifornia, 1 also have Krave doubts as to 
the constitutionality of such a lej^islativc rcquircimmt. 

The text of the report contains many statements relative to the henc- 
llts and burdens of hiKhcr education to the students and the state, so- 
called “foregone earnings “ of college students, and the supposed <d'- 
fects of a tuition charge upon, to use the subcofrirnittcc's phraseology 
“the mix of occupational skills,’' This latter point is particularly trou- 
bling to me since X strongly suspect that the “mix of occupational 
skills" in the United Rtatesor even in Ualifornia for that matter will ho 
largely unalfected no matter what we do relative hi tuition. 'I’liere are 
thousands of public institutions of higher education in this country. 
None of them appear to act in concert on matters of student fees or 
tuiti(»n, X doubt very much whether the imposition of tuition by any 
single state system alone will all'ect the types of job skills produced. 
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STATEMENT OF 

ASSEMBLYA/UN JOHN L. E. COLLIER 

I Ntrongly ditmiKrae with the committee ’e conelueiomi concemintr 
tuition. And, too, I have reiiervatiotiM about other coneluHiona reoiihed 
in the report. 
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APPENDIX A 

CALIFORNIA LEGI8LATURE~1885 REGULAR (GENERAL) SESSION 

ASSEMBLY BILL No. 2830 



Introduced by Assembljmuin Soto 



April 21, 19(}5 



UEITERUISI) TO COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 



An acA to add Chapter 4.S (commencing with Section 31261) 
to Division 22 of the Education Code, relating to scholar- 
ships, and making an appropriation therefor. 

The people of the State of California do enact as follows: 

SI2CT10N 1. CJlmptcr 4.5 (commencing with Section I112G1) 
in added to BiviHion 22 of the Edvieation Code, to read : 

Chapter 4.5. Colleoe Opi’ortunity Grant 
S ciiOLARsmp Program 

;112()1. The LegiHlaturc flnd« and declares that becanse of 
fhianeial and home and eommunity ciivironmental eonditions 
numerows high school graduates with the potential for success 
in eollege are unable to pursue a higher education or take 
advantage of present scholarship progratns. It further recog- 
nizes that to eirectively eonihat the forces which prevent these 
students from pursuing a higher education different programs 

LKOISLA'I'IVIO (!OHNHJOr/S DTOIQST 

AB 28*10, iiH lnf,ro«1uml, Hoto (lOd.). Hlulc MciioInrHliit) KriintH. 

A(M« Oh. 4.5 (cotniiuincItiK with Sec. «1201), Dlv. 22, Kd.O. 

OrciitOH n Htiito Ooinpctltlvo ScholncHhip l'ro({riiiii to bo known ns “CoIIoko Op- 
|)ortunit.v Ornnt .Scholni'Hhlp Program," ii pilot doinonstrntioii proKrnm priinaHly 
to pt'ovido soholnrships to solootod needy students who are not able to avail thoin- 
Helves of present state competitive seholarslilps by the use of conventional selection 
methods and whose potential for succems has lieen attested to by competent and 
recoBiilKed authorities. 

Provides for 200 scholarships for each of the fiscal years, 1000-07, 1007-08, 
1008-00, and 1000-70. 

Appropriates $00,000 for purposes of administratioii. 
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AS SEMB LY INIDRIM COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

and methods must be tried. There is hereby created a state 
^mpetitive scholarship program to be known as the “College 
(wportunity Grant Scholarship Prbgpram,** It is the purpose . 
of- this program to provide financial assistance for under- 
^aduate study to selected students who are not able to avail 
themselves of present state competitive scholarships by tiie use 
of conventional selection methods, pursuant to Chapter 3 (com- 
mencmg with Section 31201) of this division, but whose po- 
tential for success has been attested to by competent and recos- 
nized authorities. 

3126^ The College Opportunity Grant Scholarship Pro- 
grm shall be a pilot demonstration program to assist students 
who are diwdvantaged, by utilising experimental methods and 
judgments as well as conventional selection methods. 

31263. The CoUege Opportunity Grant Scholarship Pro- 
-am shall be administered by the State Scholarship Commis- 
sion. 

31264. There shall be available 250 scholarships in each of 
tte fis<^ years 1966-67, 1967-68, 1968-69, and 1969-70, and 
the recipients of such scholarships shall be eligible for renewal 
of their awards until they have completed an A.B. degree in 
confomance with the tenns prescribed by the State Scholar- 
stop Commission, which terms shall not be in conflict with this 
chapter. 

^ 31265. To be eligible for a scholarship under this chapter, 
a student sihall meet all of the following: 

. * ®i<®dent who comes within the requisites specified 

m Section 31261. 

(b) Be in need of financial assistance to attend college under 
present scholarship requirements as well as in need of assist- 
ance for room, board and books. 

(c) Have demonstrated good citizenship and character. 

(d) Have graduated from high school within one year of the 
date of his application. 

(e) Be a resident of the State of California. 

(f ) Be a citizen of the United States or have been admitted 
to permanent residence. 

(g) Enroll in a California college accredited by the Western 
Association of Schools and Colleges as a full-time under- 
graduate student. 

_ 31266. Scholarships awarded iihder this chapter shall be 
m amounts not in excess of the cost of tuition, room and board. 
Mid books at the college the student will attend. If the stu- 
^nt receives a federal scholarship under any act of Congress 
me amount of the scholarship awarded under t.hiq chapter 
wall be decreased by the amount of the federal scholarship 
awarded. The California State Scholarship Commission almU 
contract with a college or colleges in Califo rnia which are 
accredited by the Western Association of Schools and Col- 
leges for an intensive eight-week college preparatory course 
prior to the initial enrollment of each student who receives a 
scholarship. Each student shall as a condition to utilizing his 
scholarship attend and successfully complete such college pre- 
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THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 67 

paratory course in conformance with the terms prescribed by 
the State Scholarship Commission which terms s^ll not be in 
conflict with this chapter. 

31267. The State Scholarship Commission shall submit, to 
the Legislature at its 1969 Regular Session, and at each regular 
session thereafter until the program under this chapter is com- 
pleted, an evaluation of the operation of the College Oppor- 
tunity Grant Scholarship Program. The commission shall not 
award any additional scholar^ips for any flscal years other 
than those specifled in Section 31264 unless there is specific 
authorization by the Legislature to continue the awarding 
of college opportunity grant scholar^ips pursuant to this 
chapter. 

31268. The commission is hereby authorized to accept and 
receive any federal funds made avaUable under any act of 
Congress for purposes of this chapter, and to participate in 
any federal pro^am under such act of Congress in order to - 
secure such funds. The commission shall assist any person 
eligible for a scholarship under this chapter to secure or 
obtain any federal scholar^ip which a person might be eligible 
to receive for purposes of this chapter. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby appropriated from the General 
Fund in the State Treasury to the State Scholar^ip Commis- 
sion the sum of sixty thousand dollars ($60,000) for the ad- 
ministration of Chapter 4.5' (commencing with Section 31261) 

' of Dmsion 22 of the Education Code. 
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ASSEMBLY INTERIM COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

APPENDIX B 

TAUI I • 

THOSE WHO FALL BELOW REQUIRED FAMILY INCOME 
UNDER ALTERNATIVE TUITION LEVELS * 

A. Parent Supported Students t 

Bf 9 ^ a. a 





^sideat students 


Commuter students 


f 

Tuition level 


Family 

contribu- 

tion 


Required 

family 

income! 


Percent 
unable to 
pay 
college 
costs 


FamUy 

contribu**^ 

tion 


Required 

family 

income^ 


Percent 
unable to 
' pay 
college 
costs 


$100. 


$1,400 

1.500 

1.600 

1.700 

1.800 

1.900 


$10,000 

10.500 
11.000 
11.250 

11.500 
12.000 


29 

32 

35 

37 

38 
41 


$900 






200 


$8,000 


36 


300 


1,000 


8.500 


40 


400 


1.100 


9.000 


44 


500; 


1.200 


9.250 


46 


600 


1.300 


9.750 


50 




1.400 


10.000 


52 


' . * 







California Sfafe Colleges 



Tuition level 



SlOO 

200 

300. 

400. 

500. 

600. 



Resident students 



S1.260 

1.350 

11450 

1.550 

1.650 

1.750 



$9,500 

10.000 

10.500 
10.750 
11.000 

11.500 



Conunuter students 



37 


$800 


$7,500 


32 


40 


900 


8.000 


37 


44 


1.000 


8.500 


41 


46 


1.100 


9.000 


46 


49 


1.200 


9.250 


48 


62 


1.300 


9,750 


62 



Si.l(M),co^uter *** University of Califomis. and tl.650 residence cost and 

M estimates m for undergraduates. 
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. 


Resident students 


Commuter students 


Tuition level 


Required 
contribution 
and income 


Percent unable 
to pay 
college costs 


Required 
contribution 
and income 


Percent unable 
to pay 
college costs 


})Q0 ......... 


$1,800 


10.0 


$1,300 


2.3 

2.4 
3.0 


200 — - — - 


1,900 


10.5 


1,400 


300 - 


2,000 


11.0 


1,600 


400 


2,100 


12.0 


1,600 


3.2 

3.4 

3.6 


600 ... 


2,200 


13.0 


1,700 


000 


2,300 


14.0 


1,800 











California State Colleges 






Tuition level 


Resident students 


Commute! 


r students 


flOO 


$1,650 

1,760 

1,850 

1,950 

2,000 

2,100 


7.6 

8.0 

8.5 
9.0 
9.0 

9.5 


$1,200 

1,300 

1,400 

1,500 

1,600 

1,700 


.5 

.5 

.5 

.5 

- .;!! 


200 - 


300 - 

400 


600...'.— 


600 - 




Source; “Study of Student Aid in Crfiforpiu,” Staff of the State Scholarship Commiarion. 
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ASSEMBLY INTERIM COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 

APPENDIX C 

TAIU I 

LOCATION, OF SERVICES AT STATE LEVEL- 

JUNIOR COLLEGE STAFF VIEWS 
(Staff N=1285 from 12 Junior Colleges) 



Whi^ of the following arrangements 
do you favor for California junior odleges? 



Percent 



Education with a reorgan- 
uatm ot the Department of Education which would brim* 

2. Continue under the State Board of Education with a snecial 

*®?***H/5*^ juiuor colleges and a reorganization of the 
Education which would bring together all de< 

Sw iSoy!!!!.?® 

3. Establish a new separate State Br»r.l for Junior Colleues with 
•n appropriate professional and clerical 8tS..„.!.!?!!!?:^ 

4. Other: 



6. No opinion and blank 
Totals 



Couidl f« Hifcw MilosSooI QoHTftanc$ ofCalifmia Junior CoUega, 




:.3 

J 



$ 

■M 
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% 

I 

J 
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THE 6BBAT EXPERIMENT 

TABU II 

CTRUCTURE, COMPOSITION OF STATE AGENCY- 
CHIEF ADMINISTRATORS' VIEWS 
(N=70) 





Number 


Pertent 


STRUCTURE 
Separate agency 


XI 




Advisory agency. 


Oi 


72. a 

AA A 


Staff unit (subagency)——.... _ "■■■ 


la 

e 


2C.0 

§m « 




O 


7el 


COMPOSITION of a separate board: 
a. All lay, no local board members 


70 

o 


100.0 
A A 


All layt some local board members— 


-V 9 

OA 


4e2 

XI A 


Combination of lay and professional.* 


oo 


01.0 


All lay, all local board (write in). .. 


aQ 


07e A 




o 


7.1 




70 


100.0 


b. Repre^tation on a separate board from other segments and 
State Department of Education: 

Yes— ....... 


18 

An 


26.7 


No — 


No opinion. *** 


42 

gt 


60.0 


Blank "" 


Q 

A 


o.O 

m tm 




4 


0.7 




• 70 


100.0 



TABU III 

ATTITUDES OF TRUSTEE^* TOWARD STATEWIDE COORDINATION* 



Attitudes reported 



Cratinus under the State Board of Education and Department of 
Education aa at present............. m 



Ctontmw under the State Board of Education ^nth a reoreaniiation 
of the Departmrat of Education which would bring tnawther all 
^no^^* colleges within one administrative 



2^ Education with a special advi- 



Continue under the State Board of Education with a special advi- 

*“2^®** * reorganisation of the De- 

pi^ment of Education which would bring together aU department 
services for jumor colleges within one administrative agency... 



“ew “parate State Board for Junior Colleges with an 
tricte professional and derical staff to serve individual dis> 



Other. 



Percentages favoring 



18.16 

36 .^ 

3.79 

22.36 

17.31 

2.96 
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ASSEMBLY INTERIM OOMMITYEE ON EDUCATION 



TABU IV 

SERVICES NEEDED FROM A STATE LEVEL AGENCY- 
JUNIOR COLLEGE STAFF VIEWS 
(N=1285) 



To wbot extent do you consider it dearable that 
a statewide agency render services sucb as 
ibe following to local junior colleges? 



a. Reporting to tbe field on junior college 
problems, practices, and ^dings from 
xesearcb.......^... 



b. Conducting research on junior college prob- 
lems.' 



‘ 1 ’ 



Ce Assisting the junior colleges and the appro* 
priate associations in formulating and pass* 
ioig leg^dation pertcuning to junior colleges.. 



d. Assisting in applying for grwts from govern- 
ment agonoi<^ and foundations.. 



e. Ckinsulting on matters pertaining to facili« 
ties and plant construction............... 



f» Consulting on curricular and instructional 
matters...^....... — — 



g« Adriring on local fiscal matters. 



Desirable 


Un- 

desirable 


No opinion 
or blank 


No. 


:.,203 


31 


61 


Pd. 


93.6 


2.4 


3.0 


No. 


1,182 


48 


65 


Pd. 


91.9 


3.7 


4.2 


No. 


1,171 


66 


68 


Pd. 


91.0 


4.3 


4.4 


No. 


1,120 


86 


80 


Pd. 


87.1 


6.6 


6.1 


No. 


1,018 


179 


88 


Pd. 


79.2 


13.9 


6.7 


No. 


902 


292 


91 


Pd. 


70.1 


22.7 


7.0 


No. 


774 


322 


189 


Pd. 


60.1 


26.0 


14.6 
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TAIU V 

qpRVICES NEEDED FROM A STATE LEVEL AGENCY— 
SERVJCES NHMU 

(N=70) 



What, if any, services eihould any 
state levd agency provider 




1. Initiate and conduct research on and long 

range idanning for; 

a. Educationalxnedia (e.g., AVI - — 



b. Facility design - 

0. Curricular innovation - 

d. Faculty recruitment — 

e. Student characteristics 

f. Administrative structure— 

gs Plant utiliaation.— 

b. Approve academic calendar 

' e. Become the general reporting agen<ar for 



junior colleges. 

ds Become an information center on prob* 
lems and practices. — — . 



e. Become the gene^ spoltesman for the 
CfiV famia Junior Colleges 



No. 

pa. 

No. 

Pd. 

No. 

Pd. 

No. 

Pd. 

No. 

Pd. 

No. 

Pd. 

No. 

Pd. 

No. 

Pd. 

No. 

Pd. 

No. 

Pd. 

No. 

Pd. 

No. 

Pd. 



60 

85.7 
47 
67.1 
56 
80.0 
42 
60.0 
53 

75.7 
41 
58.5 
58 

82.8 

70 

100.0 
14 
20.0 

67 
05.7 

67 

05.7 

58 

82.8 



7 

10.0 

20 

28.5 
13 

18.5 
23 

32.8 

12 

17.1 
26 

37.1 

8 

11.4 

0 

0 

50 

71.4 

2 

2.8 

2 

2.8 

9 

12.8 



No opinion 
or blank 



3 

4.2 

3 

4.2 

1 

1.4 
6 

7.1 

5 

7.1 

3 

4.2 

4 

5.6 

0 

0 

6 

8.4 
1 

1.4 
1 

1.4 

3 

4.2 
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ASSEMBLY INTEBIM-^ COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 



TMII 

VIEWS ON NEEDED SERVICES COMPARED WITH AHITUDES 
TOWARD SEPARATE BOARD— CHIEF ADMINISTRATORS 
Group favors^iepdrafe stafeboard . 

Group 2 — favors State Board of Education 





Group 1 (N « 51) 


Group 2 (N • 


- 19) 




Yes 


No 


0/Bt 


Yes 


No 


0/Bt 


SERVICES 


■ 












1. Initiate and conducit research on 














and long range planning for: 












\ . 


. a. Educational media ^.g.. TV)... 


No. 45 


5 


1 


15 


2 


2 




Pd. 88.2 


9.8 


1.9 


78.9' 


10.5 


10.5 


b. Facility derign.... ............ 


No. 38 


12 


1 


9 


8 


2 




Pa. 74.5 


23.5 


1.9 


47.3 


42.1 


10.5 


0. Curricular innovation....... 


No. 43 


7 


1 


13 


6 


0 




Pd. 34.3 


13.7 


1.9 


68.4 


31.5 


0 


d. Faculty leoruitmoit. .......... 


No. 32 


16 


3 


10 


7 


2 




Pd. 62.7 


31.3 


5.8 


52.6 


36.8 


10.5 


e Student characteristios..... 


No. 40 


7 


4 


13 


5 


1 




Pd. 78.4 


13.7 


7.8 


68.4 


26.3 


5.2 


f. Administrative structure*...... 


No. 34 


14 


3 


7 


12 


0 




Pd. 66.6 


27.4 


5.8 


36.8 


63.1 


0 


g. Plant utilisation............... 


No. 4!2 


5 


'4 


16 


3 


0 




Pd. 82.Z 


9.8 


' 7.8 


84.2 


15.7 


0 


2. Coordinating machinery: 














a. Provide a major channd for arti- 


No. 51 


0 


0 


19 


0 . 


0 


oulation 


Pd. 100.0 


0 


0 


100.0 


0 


0 


b. Approve academic calendar. 


No. 12 


35 


4 


2 


15 


2 




Pd. 23.5 


68.6 


7.8 


10.5 


78.0 


10.5 


c. Become the general reporting 


No. 50 


1 


0 


17 


1 


1 


agency for junior colleges 


Pd, 98.0 


1.9 


0 


89.4 


5.2 


5.2 


d. Become an information center 


No. 48 


2 


1 


19 


0 


0 


on problems and practices 


Pd. 94.1 


3.9 


1.9 


100.0 


0 


0 


e. Becmne the general spokesman 


No. 47 


1 


3 


11 


8 


0 


for the CaliforUia Junior Colleges* 


Pd. 92.1 


1.9 


5.8 


57.8 


42.1 


0 



Note n^ufieaat differenocf. 
Lt No opinion, or bluL 
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TAMI VII 

POWERS THAT SHOULD BE VESTED IN A STATE LEVEL AGENCY— 
^ JUNIOR COLLEGE STAFF VIEWS 
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Detirable 


Un- 

desirshle 


No opinion 
or blank 


To what extent, if at aU. is it deshahl© that 
statewide agency have the responsibih^ 
for: 








a. Effecting liuson between junior colleges 

: and other segments of education 


No. 1,124 
Pet. 87.4 


108 

8.4 


63 

4.0 


b. Detemuning Tt^ininimn qualifications for 
faculty sud administraiois 


No. 036 
Pet. 72.8 


298 

23.1 


61 

3.0 


0 . Setting standards for graduation 


No. 767 
Pet. 69.6 


448 

34.8 


70 

6.4 


d. Serving as an oioScial spokesman for junior 
cdUeges as a whde 


No. 666 
Pet. 61.6 


496 

38.6 


126 

9.7 


e. Setting standards for student personnel 
services 


No. 626 
Pet. 40.8 


613 

47.7 


147 

11.3 


f. Setting probation and retention standards 
for junior college students 


No. 490 
Pet. 38.0 


691 

63.7 

& 


104 

8.0 


g. Approving curricula in local colleges 


No. 268 
Pet. 20.8 


960 

76.4 


48 

3.7 


h. Approving the academic cdendar 


No. 266 
Pet. . 20.6 


900 

70.0 


110 

0.1 


i. Approving couTses of study in local coUegM 


No. 224 
Pet. 17.4 


999 

77.7 


62 

4.8 


j. Approving appdntments of chief adminis- 
trators in local colleges 


No. 178 
Pet. 13.8 


1,026 

70.8 


81 

6.2 


k. Approving textbooks and teaohmg mate- 
rials 


No. 66 

Pet. 6.0 


1,182 

01.0 


38 

2.8 
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APPENDIX D 

' UNIVEIISITY OF CAUFORNIA 

- 





TeMhintitaff 






Yew. 


Total 


Junior 


Senior 


Reaearoh 

staff 


Enrollment 


lOMMM 


7,428 

6.060 

6.050 

6.607 


8,331 

8.140 

2.810 

.2.648 




4007 


4 14ft 


78.043 

70.003 

03,288 

67.201 


10fl4-4IB_ 




“|Vwf 




10H3-fM_ 




OfV4VO 

8.240 

8.064 


0||OUV 

A4llft 


1080^ 










OfwUO 



OnnK VninnltT of Oilifcnia. 

r 





O 



IrloffI to euifotiiM omeo oi OMti imn 
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